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All Like “Success” 
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Helps to Higher and Nobler Lives 
ALDERSON, Pa. 

I hardly know how we would get along 
in our home without Success. I am do- 
ing all possible to introduce it in homes, 
loaning my own copies and mentioning 
it from the pulpit. It is just the thing 
for struggling boys and girls, and also 
for those who expect to help such to 
higher and nobler lives. 

Rey. Clinton B. Henry. 
* + 
“Success” is Great 
E_muurst, Pa. 

Success 1s great; we admire it as a 
youth already in the front rank of maga- 
zinedom. F. W. Harlow, 

‘*The Elmhurst Signal.” 
* * * 
The Best That is Published 
Burrato, N. Y. 

Everybody who has seen Success 

thinks it the best that is published. 
C. J. Cook, 141 Court Street. 
* * * 
All Virtues, No Faults 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

So well selected are your articles for 
Success, that this publication has all vir- 
tues and no faults. The reading public 
is impatient for general collections like 
these, to enlighten the mind and ease 
the thought indifferent to fiction. 

William H. Short. 
* * 
A Wonderful Help 
ALTon, Ills. 

Success has been a wonderful, a heav- 
enly help to me in dispelling despair 
and creating and renewing confidence, 
hope and happiness. I shall endeavor 
to place it in the hands of young people 
everywhere. Mark it! 

Herbert H. Bergman. 
* * %* 


A Distinctive Field 
Boston, Mass. 
In typography and illustrations, Suc- 
CEss compares favorably with American 
periodicals of the highest class. Success 
has a distinctive field, and everyone hav- 
ing at heart the welfare of the race will 
wish it an earnest Godspeed. 
‘*The Beacon.” 
* + 


Encouraging and Helpful 
Sr. Jouns, N. F. 

I am an ardent reader of Success, and 
wish that every youth in St. Johns had 
the paper. By reading Succrss, I have 
been made to try to better myself. 

P. R. Coffin. 


BOOKS THAT WILL HELP YOU TO HELP YOURSELF 
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OFFER NUMBER ONE. 


“Pushing to the Front,” 


BY ORISON SWETT MARDEN. 
24 Portraits—440 Pages—Cloth and Gold. 


“ Pushing to the Front” is a modern wonder. a 
(Bishop) J. H. NEWMAN. 


NEVER SOLD FOR LESS THAN - 


“Rising in the World,” 


BY ORISON SWETT MARDEN. 
32 Portraits—486 Pages—Cloth and Gold. 


Nothing I have seen of late is more worthy to be 
placed in the hands of American youth 

(President) WrtLiamM McKINLEY 

The most stimulating and suggestive book for young 

men I ever read. Mary A. LIVERMORE. 





$1.50 











Marden’'s two “PUSHING TO THE 
F RON T,” teeta REST N IN THE 
WORLD,” and SUCCESS for One Year. 
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WeE FuLiy PREPAY EXPRESS CHARGES. 
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Or, What Employment to Seek; Where to Look for it; 
How to Obtain it ; How to Do it, and What it will Pay. 


Assisted by Miss Helen M. Winslow and Sallie Joy White. 


Over 500 Extra Large Pages with Numerous Illustra- 
tions, Substantially Bound in Rich Cloth and Gilt. 


THIS IS MISS WILLARD’S LAST BOOK 


“Miss Frances E. Willard, President of the W. C. 
to Queen Victoria the most widely known woman, has unquestion- 
ably given to the world in this volume the most interesting, most 
practical, most helpful and most comprehensive book for women 
ever published.” 
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BY FRANCES E. WILLARD, 
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SUCCESS 


Orison Swett Marden, Editor 


‘a Work } 
Sagacity 


Honesty 


e- 
e-. 


FOUND Mr. Armour in 

| his crowded oftice at 205 
La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago, an office in which 
a snow storm of white 
letters falls thickly up- 
on a massof dark desks, 
and where brass and 
lamps and electrical in- 
struments abound, yet 
not much more than do 
the hurrying men. Such 
a mobilization of en- 
ergy, to promote the 
private affairs of one 
man, I had never seen. 

“Is Mr. Armour within?’ I asked, 
supposing, since it was but9:30 A.M., 
that he had not arrived. 

‘He is,”’ said the attendant, ‘‘and 
has been since half past seven.” 

‘*Does he usually arrive so early?” 
I inquired, 

“Always,” 
reply. 

I presented my letters, and was 
soon informed that they were of no 
avail there. Mr. Armour could see 
me only after the crush of the day's 
affairs,—that is, at 6 P.M., and then 
in the quiet of the Armour Institute, 
his great philanthropic school for 
young men and women. He was 
very courteous, and there was no de- 
lay. He took my hand with a firm 
grasp, evidently reading with his 
steady gaze such of my characteris- 
tics as interested him, and saying, at 
the same time, ‘‘Well, sir.” 

“Mr. Armour,” I said, ‘‘will you 
answer enough questions concerning 
your life to illustrate for our readers 
what success means?” 

The great Hercules of American in- 
dustry visibly recoiled at the thought 
of implied notoriety, having, until the 
present time, steadily veiled his per- 
sonality and general affairs as much 
as possible from public gaze. 

‘I am only a plain merchant,” he 
answered. 


A Boy’s Chance To-Day 

‘“‘Do you consider,” I said, *‘that 
the average American boy of to-day 
has equally as good a chance to 
succeed in the world as you had, 
when you began life?” 

‘*Every bit. and better. The affairs 
of life are larger. ‘There are greater 
things to do. There was never before 
such a demand for able men.” 

‘‘Were the conditions surrounding 
your youth especially difficult?” 

‘‘No. They were those common to 
every small New York town in 1832. 
I was born at Stockbridge, in Madi- 
son County. Our family had its roots 
in Scotland. My father’s ancestors were the Robert- 
sons, Watsons, and McGregors of Scotland ; my mother 
came of the Puritans who settled in Connecticut.” 

‘‘Dr. Gunsaulus says,” I ventured, ‘that all these 
streams of heredity set toward business affairs."’ 


inherited Qualities 

‘Perhaps so. I liked trading as well. My father 
was reasonably prosperous and independent for those 
times. My mother had been a school-teacher. There 
were six boys, and, of course, such a household had 
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THEODORE DREISER 


to be managed with the strictest economy in those 
days. My mother thought it her duty to bring to our 
home some of the rigid discipline of the school-room. 
We were all trained to work together, and everything 
was done as systematically as possible.” 

‘‘Had you access to any books?” 

‘Yes, the Bible, ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ and a history 
of the United States.” 

It is said of the latter, by those closest to Mr. Ar- 
mour, that it was as full of shouting Americanism as 
anything ever written, and that Mr. Armour’s whole 
nature is yet colored by its stout American prejudices ; 
also that it was read and re-read by the Armour chil- 
dren, though of this the great merchant would not 
speak. 

‘‘Were you always of arobust constitution?” I asked. 





MR. ARMOUR AT HOME 


“Yes, sir. All our boys were. We were stout 
enough to be bathed in an ice-cold spring, out of doors, 
when at home. There were n't any bath tubs and 
warm water arrangements in thosedays. We had to be 
strong. My father was a stern Scotchman, and when 
he laid his plans they were carried out. When he set 
us boys to work, we worked. It was our mother who 
insisted on keeping us all at school, and who looked 
after our educational needs, while our father saw to it 
that we had plenty of good, hard work on the farm.” 

‘How did you enjoy that sort of lite?” I asked. 


Offices, Cooper Union, New York 


' Truth | 


vecspon™ 


‘‘Well enough, but not much more than any boy does. 
Boys are always more or less afraid of hard work.” 

The truth is, though Mr. Armour laughs it out of 
court, as not worth discussing, that when he attended 
the district school he was as full of pranks and capers 
as the best, and traded jack-knives in summer and 
bob-sleds in winter. 


Leaving the Farm 


Young Armour was often to be found, in the win- 
ter, coasting down the long hill near the school- 
house ; and, later, his experience at the Cazenovia Sem- 
inary was such as to indicate that some of the bright- 
est people finish their education rather more suddenly 
than their family and friends might desire. 

‘When did you leave the farm for a mercantile 
life?” I asked. 

‘* I was aclerk in a store in Stock- 
bridge for two years, after I was 
seventeen, but was mixed up with 
the farm more or less, and wanted 
to get out of that life. I was a little 
over seventeen years old when the 
gold excitement of 1849 reached our 
town. Wonderful tales were told of 
gold already found and the prospects 
for more on the Pacific coast. I was 
taken with the fever, and brooded 
over the difference between tossing 
hay in the hot sun and digging up 
gold by handfuls, until one day I 
threw down my pitchfork and went 
over to the house and told mother 
that I had quit that kind of work. 

‘*People with plenty of morey could 
sail around Cape Horn in those days, 
but I had no money to spare, and so 
decided to walk across the country. 
rhat is, we were carried part of the 
way by rail and walked the rest. I 
persuaded one of the neighbor's boys, 
Calvin Gilbert, to go along with me, 
and we started.” 

‘*How did you fare?” 

‘‘Rather roughly. I provided my- 
self with an old carpet sack into which 
I put my ciothes. I bought a new 
pair of boots, and when we had gone 
as far as we could on canals and 
wagons, I bought two oxen. With 
these we managed for awhile, but 
eventually reached California afoot.”’ 


A Mining Venture 

He suffered a severe illness on the 
journey, and was nursed by his com- 
panion Gilbert, who gathered herbs 
and steeped them for his friend's use, 
and once rode thirty miles in the rain 
to get a doctor. When they reached 
California, he fell in with Edward 
Croarkin, a miner, who nursed him 
back to health. The manner in which 
he remembered these men gives keen 
setisfaction to the friends of the great 
merchant. 

‘‘Did you have any money when 
you arrived at the gold-fields?”’ 

“Secarcely any. I struck right out, though, and 
found a place where I could dig, and I struck pay 
dirt in a little time.” 

‘* Did you work entirely alone?” 

‘““No. it was not long before 1 met Mr. Croarkin 
at alittle mining camp called Virginia. He had the 
next claim to mine, and we became partners. After 
a little while, he went away, but came back in a year. 
We then bought in together. The way we ran things 
was “turn about.”” Croarkin would cook one week and I 
the next, and then we would have a clean-up every 
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Sunday mo We baked ourown bread, and kept 
a few hens kept us supplied with eggs. 
There was a named Chapin who had a little 
store in the ind we would take our gold 
dust there a groceries.” 

‘ Did er much gold?” I asked. 

‘Oh, Iw th pretty good success,—nothing 
startling. I waste much, and tried to live as 
carefully as id. I also studied the business 
opportunit round, and persuaded some of my 
triends buying and developing a ‘‘ditch,” 
—a kind of to convey water to diggers and 
washers. i more profitable than digging 
for gold, and at end of the year, the others sold 
out to me, too - earnings and went home. I 


up several other water-powers, 


stayed and 
ht I had enough, and so I sold 


until, in 1856, | 

out and came East 
‘How muc u made, 
‘About fo und dollars 
‘Did yo Stockbridge?’ 


altogether? ™ 


He Enters the Grain Market 
‘For a e whil My ambition was setting in 


another direct I had been studying the methods 
then used for moving the vast and growing food pro- 
ducts of the West, such as grain and cattle, and I 
believed that I mprove them and make money. 
The idea a interested me and I decided 
to enter it 

‘Well, y sta ng was good, and I raised the 


money and at was then the largest eleva- 





tor in Milwaul This put me in contact with 
the mover At that time, John Plankin- 
ton had be est shed in Milwaukee a number of 
years, al artnership with Frederick Layton, 
had built ig pork-packing concern. I bought 
in with thos nen, and so came in contact with 
the work | One of my brothers, Herman, had 
established Se n Chicago some time before, in 
the gra business. I got him to turn 
that over t ire of another brother, Joseph, so 
that New York as a member of the 






new vas a partner. It was impor- 
tant the nd Chicago houses should be 
able to s se of their own in New York,— 


that is, tot S Risks were avoided in this 
way, and wv re certain of obtaining all that the 

ever-changing ts could offer us.” 
“Whe egin to build up your Chicago in- 
egun, before the war, by my 


Vhen he went to New York for us, 
g mall packing-house to the Chicago 





mM It gradually grew with the 
growth W 

‘Is the thing that accounts for the im- 
mense growt packing industry here?” I asked. 

‘Syste rowth of the West did it. Things 
were changing at startling rates in those days. The 
West was g fast. Its great areas of produc- 
tion o profits to men who would handle 
and ship t t R meet lines were reaching 
out in ne r inereasing thelr capacities 
and lowering r rates of transportation. These 
changes a! ¢ th of the country made the crea- 
tion o f and delivering system neces- 
sary. Ot : elped. At that time (1863), a 
great ma see that the war was going to 
terminate fa forthe Union. Farming opera- 
tions had irged by the war demand and war 
prices. nking system had been done 


away with, a id a uniform currency, available 


everywhert it exchanges between the East 
and the West vecome greatly simplified. Noth- 
ing more | than a steady watchfulness of 


the market ompetent men in continuous tele- 


graphi ation with each other, and who 
knew demand and supply, in order to 
sell all pr kly and with profit.” 


Qualities That Bring Success 


‘Do y that system does so much?” I ven- 
tured 
‘Syste 1 good measure. Give a measure 
heaped f nning over and success is certain. 
That is wh ans to be the intelligent servants 
of a great need. We believed in thoughtfully 


improvement, mechanical 
thet e methods and appliances for hand- 
nor flesh. Right liberality 
and right ll do everything where a public 


adopting ttainable 


ling ever f grai 


Ha t s improved any with years?” 

A [here was a time when many parts 
att and the health of the city in- 
i Now, by adopting the best 

buttons, 
r things are made cheaper 
d in general, out of material 
and a menace. I believe in 
finding o é th about all things,—the very latest 
or d el and applying it.” 

u att othing to good fortune?” 
‘ Nothing Certainly the word came well from a 


know! t thing is wasted, and 
and bett e worl 


that was De 41 waste 


man whose energy, integrity, and business ability 
made mors ut of a ditch than other men were 
making out o placers in the gold region. 


SUCCESS 


‘* May I ask what you consider the turning 
your career?” 

‘« The time when I began to save the money I earned 
at the gold-fields.” 

‘* What trait do you consider most essential in young 
men?” 

‘Truth. Let them get that. Young men talk 
about getting capital to work with. Let them get 
truth on board, and capital follows. It’s easy enough 
to get that.” 

‘*Did you always desire to follow a commercial 
rather than a professional life?” 

‘Not always. I have no talent in any other direc- 
tion, but I should have liked to be a great orator.” 


The Genesis of a Great Benevolence 

Mr. Armour would say no more on this subject, but 
his admiration for oratory has been demonstrated in 
aremarkable way. It was after a Sunday morning 
discourse by the splendid orator, Dr. Gunsaulus, at 
Plymouth Church, Chicago, in which the latter had 
set forth his views on the subject of educating chil- 
dren, that Mr. Armour came forward and said :— 

‘* You believe in those ideas of yours, do you?" 

‘I certainly do,” said Dr. Gunsaulus. 

‘And would you carry them out if you had the op- 
portunity?” 

‘*T would.” 

‘* Well, sir,” said Mr. Armour, ‘if you will give me 
five years of your time, | will give you the money.’ 

‘But to carry out my ideas would take a million 
adteen’ !” exclaimed Gunsaulus. 

‘*T have made a little money in my time,” returned 
Mr. Armour, and so the famous Armour Institute of 
Technology, to which its founder has already given 
sums aggregating $2,800,000, was associated with Mr. 
Armour's love of oratory. 

One of his lieutenants says that Gerritt Smith, the 
old abolitionist, was Armour’s boyhood's hero, and that 
to-day Mr. Armour will go far to hear a good speaker, 
often remarking that he would have preferred to be a 
great orator rather than a great capitalist. 

‘‘There is no need to ask you,” I continued, 
‘whether you believe in constant, hard labor?” 

‘*T should not call it hard. I believe in close appli- 
cation, of course, while laboring. Overwork is not 
necessary to success. Every man should have plenty 
of rest. I have.” 

‘“You must rise early to be at your office at half 
past seven?” 

** Yes, but I go to bed early. 
candle at both ends.” 

The enormous energy of this man, who is too mod- 
est to discuss it, is displayed in the most normal man- 
ner. Though he sits all day at a desk which has 
direct cable connection with London, Liverpool, Cal- 
cutta, and other great centers of trade, with which 
he is in constant connection,—though he has at his 
hand long-distance telephone connection with New 
York, New Orleans, and San Francisco, and direct 
wires from his room to almost all parts of the world, 
conveying messages in short sentences upon subjects 
which involve the moving of vast amounts of stock 
and cereals, and the exchange of millions in money, 
he is not, seemingly, an overworked man. The great 
subjects to which he gives calm, undivided attention 
from early morning until evening, are laid aside with 
the ease with which one doffs his raiment, and out- 
side of his office the cares weigh upon him no more. 
His mind takes up new and simpler things. 

‘*What do you do,” I inquired, ‘‘after your hard 
day's work.—think about it?” 

‘*Not at all. Idrive, take up home subjects, and 
never think of the office until I return to it. 

‘‘ Your sleep is never disturbed?” 

‘* Not at all.” 


A Business King 

And yet the business which this man forgets, when 
he gathers children about him and moves in his 
simple home circle, amounted, in 1897, to over $102,- 
000,000 worth of food products, manufactured and 
distributed. The hogs killed were 1,750,000; the 
cattle were 1,080,000; the sheep, 625,000. Eleven 
thousand men were constantly employed, and the 
wages paid them were over $5,500,000; the railway 
cars owned and moving about all parts of the country, 
four thousand; the wagons of many kinds and of 
large number, drawn by 750 horses. The glue fac- 
tory, employing 750 hands, made over twelve million 
pounds of glue! In his private office, it is he who 
takes care of all the general affairs of this immense 
world of industry, and yet at half past four he 1s 
done, and the whole subject is comfortably off his 
mind. 

‘*Do you believe in inherited abilities, or that any 
boy can be taught and trained, and made a great and 
able man?” 

‘‘I recognize inherited ability. Some people have 
it, and only in a certain direction; but I think men can 
be taught and trained so that they become much bet- 
ter and more useful than they would be, otherwise. 
Some boys require more training and teaching than 
others. There is prosperity for everyone, according 
to his ability.” 

‘What would you do with those who are naturally 
less competent than others?” 

“Train them, and give them work according to 
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their ability. I believe that life is all right, and that 
this difference which nature makes is all right. 
Everything is good, and is coming out satisfactorily, 
and we ought to make the most of conditions, and try 
to use and improve everything. The work needed is 
here, and everyone should set about doing it.”’ 

When, in 1893, local forces planned to defeat him 
in the grain market, and everyone was crying that at 
last the great Goliath had met his David, he was all 
energy. He had ordered immense quantities of 
wheat. ‘The opposition had shrewdly secured every 
available place of storage, and rejoiced that the great 
packer, having no place to store his property, would 
suffer immense loss, and must capitulate. He fore- 
saw the fray and its dangers, and, going over on 
Goose Island, bought property at any price, and be- 
gan the construction of immense elevators. The 
town was placarded with the truth that anyone could 
get work at Armour’s elevators. No one believed 
they could be done in time, but three shifts of men 
working night and day, often under the direct super- 
vision of the millionaire, gradually forced the work 
ahead; and when, on the ap inted day, the great 
grain-ships began to arrive, the opposition realized 
failure. The vessels began s pour the contents of 
their immense holds into these granaries, and the 
fight was over. 

The foresight that sent him to New York in 1864, to 
sell pork, brought him back from Europe in 1893, 
months before the impending panic was ny ne of 
by other merchants. It is told of him that he called 
all his head men to New York, and announced to 
them :— 

‘Gentlemen, 
soon.” 


Forearmed Against Panic 

‘*Why, Mr. Armour,” they said, ‘‘you must be mis- 
taken. Things were never better. You have been 
ill, and are suddenly apprehensive.” 

‘Oh, no,” he said, ‘‘I’m not. There is going to be 
trouble ;” and he gave as his reasons certain condi- 
tions which existed in nearly all countries, which 
none of those present had thought of. ‘‘ Now,” said 
he to the first of his many lieutenants, ‘‘ how much 
will you need to run your department until next 
year?” 

The head man named his need. The others were 
asked, each in turn, the same question, and, when all 
were through, he counted up, and, turning to the 
company, said :— 

‘*Gentlemen, go back and borrow all you need in 
Chicago, on my credit. Use my name for all it will 
bring in the way of loans.” 

The lieutenants returned, and the name of Armour 
was strained to its utmost limit. When all had been 
borrowed, the financial flurry suddenly loomed up, 
but it did not worry the great packer. In his 
vaults were $8,000,000 in gold. All who had loaned 
him at interest then hurried to his doors, fearing that 
he also was imperiled. They found him supplied 
with ready money, and able to compel them to wait 
until the stipulated time of payment, or to force them 
to abandon their claims of interest for their money, 
and so tide him over the unhappy period. It was a 
master stroke, and made the name of the great packer 
a power in the world of finance. 


Some Secrets of Success 

‘‘Do you consider your financial decisions which 
you make quickly to be brilliant intuitions?” I asked. 

“T never did anything worth doing by accident, 
nor did anything I have come that way. No, I never 
decide anything without knowing the conditions of 
the market, and never begin unless satisfied concern- 
ing the conclusion.” 

‘‘ Not everyone could do that,” I said. 

‘‘I cannot do everything. Every man can do some- 
thing, and there is plenty to do.” 

‘You really believe the latter statement?” 

‘‘There was never more. The problems to be 
solved are greater now than ever before Never was 
there more need of able men. Iam looking for trained 
men all the time. More money is being offered for 
them everywhere than formerly.” 

‘*Do you consider that happiness consists in labor 
alone?” 

‘It consists in doing something for others. If you 
give the world better material, better measure, better 
opportunities for living respectably, there 1s happiness 
in that. You cannot give the world anything without 
labor, and there is no satisfaction in anything but 
labor that looks toward doing this, and does it.” 


+ 


OUR “LIFE STORY” SERIES 


In previous issues of Success, the following ‘‘ Life 
Stories of Successful Men” have appeared :— 


there’s going to be financial trouble 


1. Abraham Lincoln. 6. Wm. Dean Howells. 
2. —_— H. Choate. rs President McKinley. 
3- Thomas A. Edison. . Col. Albert A. Pope. 
7”? = Hope. 9. Alfred Harmsworth. 
5. anamaker. 


Me om in the series appears in this number, and oth- 
ers of absorbing interest, and stimulating and helpful in 
tone, will be published in future issues. 
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OLONEL THEODORE ROOSE- 
VELT, of the ‘‘Rough Riders,”” was 
seated in his headquarters at Camp 
Wikoff, busy with the almost innu- 
merable things that the hero of San- 
tiago has todo. He looked strong 
and robust, with tanned cheeks and 
a healthy color. He wore his canvas 
uniform, which looked as if it had 
seen much service in the field, and 
on his feet were long cavalry boots 

with clanking spurs. I hesitated about disturbing 

him, but finally entered and spoke to him. ‘I've 
come to interview you,’ 1 said. “Il want to know 
what you think of the future of Cuba and Porto Rico,” 

“O,” said the colonel, ‘‘you can interview me on 
that, if you'll promise not to mention the nomination 
for governor of New York.” I readily agreed to that, 
for I am not a politician. 

“I am very much interested in the future of the 
islands,” said Colonel Roosevelt, ‘‘so there 1s nothing 
upon which I would rather talk. I have an engage- 
ment in twenty or twenty-five minutes, though, and 
you must ask all your questions in that time.” 

“To begin with,” I remarked, ‘‘will you tell me 
something of the condition in which you 
found Santiago and the open country in 
the immediate vicinity of the town?” 





COLONEL THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


“Oh, the place was in a frightful con- 
dition, and I don't believe I can find 
words with which to describe it. Why, 
we could almost smell the city miles out 
at sea, and they say down there that Santiago 1s known 
by its odor, which is certainly horrible. All that comes 
from poor drainage, for they have practically no sys- 
tem at all for disposing of the filth and sewage. In 
most cases, they let it run down the beach, where it 
sinks into the sand, and of course soon causes mala- 
ria, and sometimes yellow fever.” 

‘Then you think that, if a proper system of drainage 
is instituted, the sanitary conditions will be im- 
proved ?” 

“Very much. And then the buildings must be con- 
structed differently. At present they are little better 
than Indian huts, with no safeguards against disease. 
The unsanitary buildings and the drainage are respon- 
sible for most of the fever epidemics there.” 

‘‘How about the farming country? Is it cultivated 
at all?” 

‘‘Not in the least. In fact, the country is a total 
waste, overgrown with foliage of every kind, that has 
sprung up during the war between Cuba and Spain. 
The land has been left to take care of itself, and will 
have to be cleared the same as if it had never been 
under cultivation. From what I could see, there was 
nothing but undergrowth and woods everywhere, and 
the country was in a most disgraceful state. It will 

take some time to clear it, and get it into its former 
condition,—perhaps several years.”’ 


The Cubans will Learn Energy 

‘Do you suppose the Cubans will have energy 
enough to do that work ?” 

‘Yes, and no... It’s very hard to tell anything about 
those Cubans. he poor creatures have become little 
better than animals during the revolution, and just 
now are so dumfounded by the rapidity with which 
they have been liberated, that tiey have made few 
plans for the future. But I th nk, as soon as the 
recognize the fact that permanen;: peace is cnnped, 
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they will begin to cultivate the land and become more 
energetic. It will take a little time, though. They've 
now been roaming around the island for two or three 
years, and it’s a long time since they've done much 
farming, so they will probably be slow in settling 
down.” 

‘‘Then prosperity will not come at once ?” 

‘I think it will be two or three years before things 
begin to be restored to their former prosperous con- 
dition, and perhaps five or six years before the coun- 
try becomes very prosperous. In ten years I think 
Americans will be spending their winters at their 
Cuban estates,where they will have large plantations, 
with fine country houses built upon them. With all 
that filth cleaned out of the harbors of the cities, and 
new drainage systems introduced, there is no reason 
why Cuba and Porto Rico should n't become as popu- 
lar as winter resorts as the Bermudas and the Bahamas 
now are. The climate is salubrious, for the sea 
breezes are warm and healthful, and, as soon as 
changes are made in sanitary conditions, there will be 
an end to that enervating quality of the air.” 

‘‘What do you think about the American troops re- 
maining in the country to settle ? Do youthink many 
of them will do so ?” 

Colonel Roosevelt smiled. ‘‘I'm afraid their expe- 
rience with the ciimate has not been very cncoura- 
ging,” he said, ‘‘and doubtless many of them will be 
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glad of a chance to come home and stay. But those 
who survive the malaria and yellow fever will proba- 
bly be inclined to remain and settle there, for there is 
no doubt they'll be able to make good livings, and 
perhaps even become rich. ‘The troops in Santiago 
have taken steps to improve things, and before long it 
will be as good as an American city. Many of the 
troops will remain and set up in small businesses, or 
perhaps go to farming. They ought to do well in most 
anything there, and especially farming. There are 
thousands and thousands of acres of the richest land 
oing to waste,—land which could raise tobacco, 
ruits, and many other things, for all of which there is 
a rapidly increasing market in this country. Then, 
as emigration from this country oe there will be 
an opening for stores of every kind, for there are 
practically none there row. If a man wants clothing 
or anything fit to eat, he must pay fabulous prices for 
it. ‘The Spaniards are certainly not a nation of shop- 
keepers.” 


Emigration will be Large 


“Do you think there will be much emigration from 
this country ? 

“It's early to say anything about that. I think, 
however, that, as soon as Americans ascertain the ex- 
act condition of things, they will begin to emigrate 
there in large numbers. There is no reason why they 
should nt, and every reason why they should, Of 
course, the stories about the climate will keep many 
away, but when conditions are improved all that difti- 
culty will certainly be done away with. I believe that 
these two islands will one day be two of the richest 
spots on earth, and Americans will certainly be there 
to take advantage of it. ‘Those of our countrymen 
who are already there have become rich, and there is 
no reasoh why others should n't become so, too. The 
island has been very rich under Spanish misrule, and 
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there's no reason why it should n't become fabulously 
so under American protection.” 

‘ Will there be a regular boom at once ?”’ 

‘Most likely there will. There is certainly room 
for any number of booms. We found numerous little 
places around Santiago that ought to make large cities 
some day, and under good government they will 
surely increase greatly in population and wealth. 
There are many towns that are practically dead for 
want of energetic men to boom them. Many of them 
are finely located, have railroads to Santiago, and 
from there communication with all the world. They 
are destined to become great manufacturing commu- 
nities.” 

‘‘Are the native Cubans very enterprising ?”’ 

‘It's hard to tell anything about them now. The 
poor creatures have been under Spanish dominion so 
long that they have almost lost ambition, and don't 
seem to know what they wantto do. But I think that 
when they have the example of the Americans con- 
stantly before them, they will look up, and begin to 
be worth something. It is possible that, in years to 
come, they will actually become Americanized and 
energetic. At present they are almost worthless, and 
many of them half starving.” 


The Porto Ricans Better off Than the Cubans 

‘And the Porto Ricans? What about them ?” 

‘| only know about them from others who have 
been there, but from their reports I should judge that 
thty are decidedly better off than the Cubans, and 
possessed of more energy. They have not been so 
greatly oppressed, and have not had such a severe 
conflict with the Spaniards. Conditions there are 
much better than in the sister island. ‘The climate is 
delightful, and the place will certainly be popular asa 

winter resort for Americans. The cities 
are better drained, but there is still room 
for improvement, which will surely come 
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with American rule. More Americans 
will go there at first than to Cuba, be- 
cause of the improved climatic condi- 
tions. Cuba, however, is destined to be- 
come second to none in wealth and importance. But 
it will take longer for her to come to the front.” 

‘Cuba and Porto Rico, then, are going to become 
progressive and wealthy ?” 

“Undoubtedly. Nothing can keep them back; their 
future is as bright as can be, and in a few years from 
now we will think no more of going to Havana than 
we now do of going to New York or Chicago. They 
will become the most valuable possessions on earth.” 

After leaving the colonel, I sought General Wheeler. 
I introduced myself and my subject, and was greeted 
in his cordial, Southern manner. I saw at once why 
the general is so popular with his troops, and with 
everyone. I found him highly enthusiastic over our 
new conquests in the Southern Sea. He had noth- 
ing but good to say of them, and explained away 
every objection 1 found to their achieving a great 
future. 

‘‘Why,” he said, ‘‘certainly they will become rich in 
the future. Theysimply can’t help it. All my life be- 
fore, I have n'tseen so much rich, black earth, and such 
luxuriant growth as I found round about Santiago; 
and they say the same thing exists all over the island 
of Cuba, and in Porto Rico, too. Things seem to grow 
up there in one night, almost, and without any culti- 
vation at all. If things grow so very luxuriantly 
without any care, what will they do when under the 
care of thrifty American farmers. There is abso- 
lutély no limit to the possibilities of farming there. 
Tobaceo grows better than in almost any other place 
on;earth, and fruits grow without being planted. 
Sugar-cane is easy of cultivation, and there is no 
limit to the coffee plantations. Yet these are only a 
few of the products that can be easily raised in these 
superb islands. They are destined to become the 
garden-spots of the earth.” 

‘‘But the climate,’’ I said; ‘what about that?’ 

‘“‘Well, the climate isn't half as bad as it’s made 
outto be. Of course, there's malaria there now, and 
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No Limit to Opportunities 


“W f the soldiers remain there ?” 

“sf said the general. ‘I think almost 
all the have had yellow fever or malaria 
will ially the immunes. If I was a 
young suld want to gothere myself, for 
thers no limit to the opportunities await- 
ing and old men, too, if they're not too 
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* * * 
9KLYN’S FIRST CITIZEN 
ranahan, born in Peterboro, New York, 
it Saratoga, September 3, 1898. He 
ancestry, his great grandfather hav- 
island in 1725. Working on a farm 
atten ding a village school in winter, until 
he then went to a neighboring 
years, when he secured a place asa 
taught school and studied civil engineering 
1 he conducted an emigrant party to 
est. Returning, he united with Gerritt 
S ng the town of Florence, and was soon 
ssembly. He moved to Brooklyn in 1844, 
than fifty years, he has been known as its 
Among many great enterprises of 
iding promoter are the Atlantic Dock, 
1 the Brooklyn Bridge. 
* * * 
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A SENATOR ON SUCCESS 
Hon. Francis E. Warren, of Wyoming, Tells Wherein, in 
His Opinion, Lies the Secret 


AssiE G. BAKER 


N one of the warm days of the 
early summer, a press cor- 
respondent went into the re- 
served gallery of the United 
States Senate for the pur- 
pose of watching the pro- 
ceedings on thefloor. There 
had swept down upon Wash- 
ington one of those sudden 
torrid waves which are 
characteristic of the climate 

of the Capital during the summer months; the gray 
asphalt paving of the streets of the city reflected a 
white glare of heat which, in its intensity, had pene- 
trated the thick. walls of the Capitol building, and 
even the senate chamber bore evidence of the outside 
atmosphere. The windows of 
the Marble room, at its north, 
were thrown wide open, the 
lobby doors on al! sides were 
swung back against the walls, 
and the great electric fans in 
the basement were sending 
up volumes of fresh air ina 
vain attempt to cool the high 
temperature. 

The debate in progress was 
desultory, and the vacant 
seats of the members of the 
senate attested their lack of 
interest in it, and just as the 
correspondent was about to 
leave the gallery, Senator 
Warren, of Wyoming, enter- 
ed, and, sitting down, began 
chatting about the bill under 
discussion, ‘‘The man who 
is speaking objects to the bill,” 
he said, in conclusion, and is 
recording his objection, al- 
though he knows that it will 
become a law despite his oppo- 
sition. That is all we can do, 
sometimes, you know,” he 
added,—‘‘ register our objec- 
tions,and and then afterwards 
vote for the measure. 

‘‘But it is not a good thing for a man in any station 
of life to form the habit of seeing objections. In the 
business man it prevents him from entering upon en- 
terprises that might make him rich; he fears to un- 
dertake,—he misses all that he might have made. The 
men in congress who always see an objectionable fea- 
ture in a bill are soon known, and dreaded by every 
intelligent legislator, for he realizes that the objector 
can kill the wisest measure ever framed. 

‘*To succeed in any avenue of llfe,a man must not 
fear to venture.” 

“Senator, what, do you consider, constitutes suc- 
cess? You are a successful man in the ordinary sense 
of the term; you have succeeded in both the business 
and the political world; how did you accomplish it ?” 

For a moment or two he was silent, and then he 
said: ‘‘Your question is a hard one, because the word 
success conveys such a different meaning to the per- 
sons using it. One man will spend all of his days 
acquiring a certain thing which his son coming after 
him cares nothing at all for, and with a careless in- 
difference he will throw aside that which cost his sire 
a lifetime of effort. Success is the attainment of that 
which we are striving for, and I think that every 
thoughtful man will agree with me 1n saying that the 
only road to it is work,—hard, grinding, persevering, 
unceasing labor.” 

He said these last words slowly, as if he were 
weighing them, and then added: ‘‘As far as what 
you kindly term my success is concerned, I think that 

it is to be attributed simply tothe fact that I've always 
been willing to belong to the pack-mule class. Out in 
Wyoming, you know that we haven't many rail- 
roads, and in the mountain towns are kept trains of 
bronchos, or, as we term them, pack-mules; sure-footed 
little beasts that convey merchandise over the 
mountains. They will carry about all that can be 
packed upon their backs, and they go on their trips 
regularly, year in and year out, and never make a 
protest. 

‘That is about mycase. I very early in hfe com- 
prehended that existence itself means a struggle. I 
went into the army when I was eighteen, and stayed 
there three years. No boy went re that experi- 
ence who did not realize something of the reality of 
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life. I made up my mind then that it takes hard work 
to conquer things, and that, if it would help me to 
overcome the difficulties that I was sure I'd find wait- 
ing for me, the hard work should not be lacking. 
And I’ve never found the place where the work 
wasn't necessary. I find just about as much of it here 
in the United States Senate as I used to when I first 
went out to Wyoming, and my hours were from the 
earliest streak of daylight until the ‘wee sma’ hours.’ 

‘If you look over this floor,” and he waved his arm 
toward the senate chamber ag he spoke, “I think 
you'll find what I've just said is true of the majority 
of the men there. Those who have influence, those 
who figure on importaut committees and conferences, 
are those who have shown their capacity for work, 
and hard work, too, and long hours, and just about 
every day in the week. And so, when you ask me 
what brings success, 1 think I may safely say that, 
while there are a thousand different goals which are 
termed success, there is but one road which leads to 
all of them, and that is the road of work.” 

Senator Warren's own life has been an exemplifica- 
tion of his theory. He was born in Hinsdale, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1844. His parents were of excellent New 
England stock, and while fairly well-to-do in this 
world's goods, were firm be- 
lievers in the ‘New England 
ee that'children should 

useful and taught to be self- 
supporting. Young Francis 
was sent to the country schools 
in the winters, and helped on 
the farm in the summers until 
he enlisted in the army. Then, 
when hostilities were over, he 
returned to his home, but im- 
mediately afterwards was offer- 
ed a position 1n a furniture es- 
tablishment in Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. Believing that the 
West was the place for a young 
man, he accepted the offer. 
Those first years in Wyoming 
proved his caliber. He was a 
general-utility clerk; he slept 
in the store, and his bed was 
under the counter; his ‘‘ apart- 
ments’ were one end of the 
store, where a tin wash-bow] in 
an iron frame constituted his 
toilet appointments. But that 
did not discourage him in the 
least; he worked right on, year 
after year, just as hard as he 
knew how, until after a while 
he became the indispensable 
man of the store. A little later 
he was a partner in the con- 
cern, and now owns the whole 
establishment; besides which, 
he is president of the leading bank of Cheyenne, owns 
its gas and water plant, and has large farm and live 
stock interests scattered throughout the state. 

When Senator Warren went to Wyoming, it was 

art of the territory of Dakota; and, as he became 
identified with its business interests, he began to ex- 
ert an influence in its political affairs. He was made 
mayor of Cheyenne, then he became a member of the 
Wyoming legislature,and afterwards a member of the 
council. He served three terms as treasurer of the 
territory, and President Arthur appointed him its 
governor. He was removed by President Cleveland, 
but reappointed by President Harrison ; and, when the 
territory became a state, in 1890, he was elected its 
first governor, but a few months later was sent to the 
United States Senate, and is now serving his second 


term there. 
THE QUEBEC CONFERENCE 

Tuesday afternoon, August 21, 1898, was the important 
date of the opening of the Quebec Conference at the Par- 
liament Buildin , 

The Commissioners’ findings will probably be made the 
basis of a treaty which will settle differences which have 
long existed between Canada and the United States. 

The United States Commissioners are: United States 
Senator Charles W. Fairbanks, of Indiana (chairman); 
United States Senator George Gray, of Delaware; Con- 
gressman Nelson Dingley, of Maine; General John W. 
Foster, ex-secretary of state, and also ex-minister to 
Spain, Russia and Mexico; the Hon. John A. Kasson, of 
lowa, ex-minister to Germany and Austria, and the Hon. 
T. Jefferson Coolidge, of Massachusetts, ex-minister to 
France. 

The Canadian representatives are: Sir Wilfred Laurier, 
Sir R. J. Cartwright, Sir Louis Davies, and John Chariten, 
M. P.; Lord Herschell is the representative from England, 
and chairman of the British and Canadian delegation, and 
the Hon. Sir James T. Winter, premier of Newfoundland, 
represents the Newfoundland interests. 

‘* Blessed are the peacemakers! We indulge the hope” 
was Senator Fairbanks's concluding paragraph,which was 
applauded a full minute, ‘‘ that the joint high commission 
may, by its deliberations, still further promote that feel- 
ing of amity and good will which we desire should ever 
continue between the Kingdom of Great Britain and the 
Republic of the United States.” ‘ 

Lord Herschell responded: ‘I express the hope, I may 
say the sanguine expectation, that this conference ~~ | 
result in establishing relations deeply satisfactory to bot 
nations.” 

Lord Herschell, at Senator Fairbanks’s suggestion, was 
made president of t!re Quebec Conference. 
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[oe 9} Success Under Difficulties Coy 


SSS He loved the truth, and 
was strictly honest in his 
numerous business tran- 
sactions. 











From Peddler to Millionaire—The Wonderful Career of Adolph Sutro 


B. ARFSTEN, JR. 


past,”” said Ex-Mayor Sutro to me, 
with a smile, ‘‘as I have all I can 
bear upon my mind to discuss the 
vastly more important present. 
However, I will give you fifteen 
minutes, make you an ex- 
ception to the rule.” 

Fortunately, I sought this interview while he was 
yet in vigor of mind, last October. In 1897, Mayor 
Sutro withdrew from public office and devoted him- 
self to his somewhat complicated business, which had 
suffered during his term as mayor. 
5, last, Mr. Sutro was declared mentally incompe- 
tent, probably from his overtaxing labors; and his 
daughter, Mrs. Merritt, was appointed his guardian. 
His physical collapse followed, which resulted in his 
death, August 8, closing one of the most remarkable 
careers of recent times. 

‘*My native place,”” Mr. Sutro told me, ‘‘ was asmall 
town in Prussia, Aix-la-Chapelle, where I was born, 
April 29, 1830. My father was a prosperous cloth 
manufacturer, who gave me an education then con- 
sidered very liberal. On account of my father’s lin- 
gering illness, I took charge of the business at the 
age of sixteen. Next year my father died; and the 
Revolution ruined the business. Our family decided 
to emigrate to the United States, and in the fall of 
1850 my mother, four sisters, and six brothers, includ- 
ing me, landed in New York and settled in Balti- 





and 


On February 


STATUARY ON THE PARAPETS OF SUTRO HEIGHTS 


more. During the voyage, I had learned of the gold 
fever in California, and by way of Panama I came to 
San Francisco in November, 1850. For nine years I 
struggled hard for a living, and engaged in various 
mercantile pursuits, with but little success. Once I 
was a peddler on the city front. I gradually worked 
my way up, being for a time an importer of general 
merchandise, and later a retail dealer in cigars and 
tobacco. My principal store was on Montgomery 
street. In 1859, I became interested in mining indus- 
try by rich bonanza strikes in Nevada. After looking 
over the field, 1 established metallurgical works in 
this city, and soon after built a mill at Dayton, Ne- 
vada, on the Carson River. It was then that I com- 
menced to prosper; for after hard work in familiariz- 
ing myself with the project, I planned the tunnel bear- 
ing myname. After some difficulty in interesting 
capitalists in the project, contracts were made with 
the interested mining companies. The story of how 
the vast work was accomplished is well known, and 
to the success of the same I owe my other successes.” 

I asked him to what he attributed his success. He 
answered without the least hesitation, that anything 
he had aceomplished was due to earnest and hard 
labor, wntines with such qualities as courage, pluck, 
honesty and enterprise. Said he: ‘There is nothing 
more destructive to success than a lazy and indifferent 
mind. Always be on the alert; when you see the 
opportunity, it is not only of benetit to you to grasp 
it, but it is your duty to do so.” 

During the interview, Mr. Sutro made upon me the 
impression of a man of great will power and equally 
strong intellect. He was of akind yet firm disposi- 
tion, slightly eccentric at times, (though this fault 
was much exaggerated by his enemies,) geneous to 
the deserving poor, who never applied to him in vain. 


l is not my custom to discuss the 


os In 1894, Mr. Sutro was 
elected Mayor of San 
Francisco, receiving 
twice as many votes as 
any one of the three next 
highest candidates. His 
strong, effective fight against the political combination 
of the bosses and corporations,and especially his deter- 
mined and bitter fight against the funding bill, 
brought him much hatred and criticism. He was rid- 
iculed, as being highly eccentric and on the brink of 
insanity, while, as a matter of fact, he has been the 
greatest benefactor of our Western 
equaled, possibly, only by James Lick. 
East of the Mississippi. Mr. Sutro, as he had no 
prominence in national politics, may be but little 
known. But inthe West, especially in Nevada and 
California, the epitaph of Sir Christopher Wren would 
apply to him: “If you seek his monument, look about 


you. 


Metropolis, 


An Unrivaled Achievement—The Sutro Tunnel in Nevada 

Four miles of rock-tunneling planned, and carried 
forward to completion against opposers by his own in- 
domitable spirit, is one of his magnificent ideas and 
works. 

The only man among the Nevada miners who had 
a mining pian was he, who had spent days and 
nights in studying the subject. He recalled the oper- 
ations in Germany and elsewhere; he had studied 
mineralogy. Meanwhile, he was getting rich at his 
own quartz mill. His plan was to drive atunnel from 


the flank of Mount Davidson, 20,485 feet from the 
Savage shaft, striking that shaft 1,645 feet below the 


» 
/ 

With his Nevada millions, Sutro started another 
‘folly ;” for far-reaching plans seem ‘‘folly” to short- 
sighted people. Foreseeing that the land would be 
valuable between San Francisco and the sea, he 
bought up, strip by strip, two thousand two hundred 
of the thirteen thousand acres of taxable property in 
the city. 

Sutro Heights are a lovely plateau of some twenty 
acres, on the western limits of San Francisco, two 
hundred feet above the Pacific, purchased by Sutro, 
made into a beautiful park, then thrown open, free, 
to his fellow-citizens and tourists. When the horse- 
railroads would not have a cheap fare from the city, 
he built a road himself. You enter this magnificent 
realm of beauty through a Venetian arch; there, one 
says he saw ‘‘acres of pink and white daisies,” with 
gilliflowers, pansies, orchids in the conservatory; 
the Palm avenue, and the forest which ‘thas the air 
and grace of nature's own, winding walks, broad 
drives, with statues from Canova and Thorwaldsen.” 
The public observes the three rules: quiet, good beha- 
vior, no injury. 

Above was Sutro’s house; below, the famed Cliff 
House, with a fine ocean outlook for thirty miles. It 
was on our extreme western coast; it was burned, 
December 25,1894. The present structure resembles a 
French chateau. It hasan elevator; a nickel will carry 
you to the tower for a far view. The restaurant is 
world-famous. On the piazza have sat Grant, Hayes, 
Harrison; from it, one can watch the sea-lions. 
Magnificent and Munificent—The Sutro Baths 

This man’s wealth seemed to have intoxicated him 
as with exhilarating wine, to think himself some king 
or German archduke, who must do things on a 
magnificent scale. The Sutro Baths near the Cliff 
House form ‘‘the finest and most extensive enclosed 


surface. 








ADOLPH SUTRO 


mines and give horizontal exit and ventilation; and 
the companies agreed to pay for the service fro rata. 
February 4, 1865, just as our war was ending, the 
Sutro Tunnel Company was incorporated, with fifty 
years’ privilege; $3,000,000 were pledged in the East; 
then the companies backed out. But for his indomi- 
table pluck, the thing would have ended then and 
there. ‘‘Sutro’s coyote hole’ was the gibe. Congress 
was appealed to; Nevada miners were aroused by his 
earnest, half Teutonic, half English appeals. Octo- 
ber 19, 1869, the tunne! was started; three hundred 
feet per month was the slow progress till 1877, when 
the Comstock mineral belt was entered. There the 
heat was intense; only two hundred and fifty feet 
could be cut a month. The heat was roo degrees. On 
the evening of July 8, 1878,—over thirteen years after 
he started,—the victory was won. Sutro, shirtless 
and panting, begrimed, blistered with dropping hot 
mud, foremost among the drill crews, whom he ever 
cheered on, heard the miners’ sledges, and they heard 
the thump of the drills; then the blast made an open- 
ing, and Sutro, ragged and black, first crept and then 
rolled into the presence of the miners. 

The miners then tried to avoid the royalty. Sutro 
was successful in thwarting their use of the tunnel 
without compensation, In 1880, 3,500,000 gallons of 
water a day were drained off, or 1,278,375,000 gallons 
ina year. The total cost was $2,096,556. He had 
achieved a triumph of engineering by the long strug- 
gle of his one tenacious spirit. The achievement was 
magnificent in idea as it was heroic in its patient yet 
vigorous execution. 


Such a tunnel would drain twenty-three 


baths and winter garden in the world.” The baths 
are about five hundred feet long and two hundred and 
fifty feet wide. ‘The largest tank is three hundred 
feet long, with water four to ten feet deep. There 
are five tanks of different temperatures, six feet deep. 
Trapezes, swinging boards and rings are at hand. 








THE SUTRO RESIDENCE 


Twice a day, a rock-cut basin receives the ocean and 
pours it into the tanks. A breakwater four hundred 
feet long guards the baths from storms. Six hundred 
tons of iron, one hundred thousand feet of glass, 
three million feet of lumber, and three hundred ‘and 
seventy thousand feet of concrete went into the 
buildings. They hold one million, nine hundred 
thousand gallons. There are five hundred dressing- 
rooms and nine club rooms; there are shower-baths, 
etc.; also a laundry of a capacity of twenty thousand 
suits and forty thousand towels a day. 

But it is a museum as well. ‘‘To enterthe building 
is like an advent into wonderland. It has the air of a 
conservatory of plants, palmsand shrubs. The collec- 
tion of shells is a marvel,—one of the most complete in 
America. The medallions number two hundred and 
fifty thousand. 


Voluminous and Recondite—The Sutro Library 

Royal Magnificence! This man established a 
library of five hundred thousand volumes, of which 
President Andrew D. White said, in 1892: ‘‘Of all the 
amazing things on the Pacific coast,—and I encoun- 
tered surprise after surprise,—the most unexpected 
was the discovery of the Sutro Library. With con- 
siderable acquaintance among the libraries of the 
United States, I should rank this among the finest 
four in value, and it is constantly increasing.” 

A man who lived and acted with such energy and 
benefit to mankind might be excused if he wore out 
brain and body too soon; premature as his decay may, . 
be called, for his prolonged comfort and activity, ite 
was not premature as to lack of fruitful beneficence to 
his fellow-men and his city, and to the honor in which 
he will be increasingly heid as time goes on, and mil- 
lions shall arise to enjoy his generous benefactions. 
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Che Czar’s Plea for Peace 


the Great Armaments of European Nations to be the Worst Foes 
of Public Prosperity and Happiness 
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and are unproductively 
consumed. Hundreds of 
millions of dollars are de- 
voted to acquiring terrible 
engines of destruction. 
National culture, economic 
progress, and the produc- 
tion of wealth are either 
paralyzed or checked in 
development. 

On these texts, facts will preach that three million 
armed men of Europe are useless, fed by others; not 
wealth-makers, but wealth-destroyers, representing 
billions of war debt, and billions of expenditure, op- 
pressing European industry. 

Space is wanting for all that might be said,—except 
the statement of some points suggested by the Czar s 
proposal. Universal peace is admirable as an ideal ; 
the proposition is godlike; some understandings and 
some adjustments may be the outcome of the con- 
gress. But, for many reasons,—some of them ob- 
vious, some of them lying deep in human nature, 
as De Quincey shows, and deep in the world’s histor- 
ical movement,—war is not likely soon to be dis- 
pensed with from among the world’s agencies. There 
seems no prospect yet that the nations rea//y want 
the things that make for peace! 

Wars wilil cease or be fewer when men discern the 
philosophical causes of war, and have the heart to do 
the right. Each people occupying a God-given terri- 
tory should be left free to manage its own affairs. 

urope can have peace only when the nations can 
have a change of heart and purpose. William Penn 








EMPEROR NICHOLAS I!., OF RUSSIA 


said there were ‘‘ wars to keep, to retake, to get.” 
The Great Bear says: ‘‘Let us have peace ;"’"—let him 
stop coveting Constantinople, India, and China, and 
European peace is half secured. Let Germany have 
a plebiscite in Alsace-Lorraine, and stop coveting Sa- 
moa, and there is peace. Let France secure a ple- 
biscite in Alsace-Lorraine and stop coyeting Mada- 
gascar, where she is not wanted, and there is peace. 
Let Great Britain cease to discuss the partition of 
China, the seizure and retention of colonies and 
tribes which desire independence. and there will be 
peace. But there can be no peace till those coveting 
nations which grasp what does not belong to them 
or come to them of its own accord shall relin- 
quish such purposes. A change of heart is needed, 
no laudations of peace. 

America, perhaps, will never want to hold any peo- 
ple who do not love the Stars and Stripes. But wars 
to free the world of evils may be part of the world’s 
righteousness and chivalry for ages to come. 


+ 


THANKS FROM THE KING OF GREECE 


—Miss Lucy M. CLEveEcanp, the Egyptologist, and niece 
of ex-President Cleveland, was honored by the following 
letter, received from Botassi, the Grecian Minister to the 
United States :— 

MADEMOISELLE: I am instructed by Mr. Papparigopulo, 
Marshal of the Palace and of the King’s Household, to 
convey to you His Majesty's thanks for your book of 
poems, ‘‘ The Scarlet Veined,” which you had the courtesy 
to send to His Majesty. King George desires me to in- 
form you that he was much pleased with the perusal of 
your very interesting work, and particularly gratified 
with the poems dedicated to Greece and her people. 

Miss Cleveland has written ‘‘ Ir Memoriam Maceo” and 
other Cuban poems. Her marble bust is in preparation 
by Ella Lucas, a student of St. Gaudens. 
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The Spanish-American Peace Commission 


( See illustration on first cover-page of this issue) 


of the whole world upon them as they 
proceed to their great work. 

Some suppose that their task will 
be purely perfunctory, in that they 
will merely publish the policy of the 
administration; and others believe 
that, for this reason, eminent men, 
especially those not of the president's party, have tried 
to avoid appointment on the commission. Even were 
this the case, it would be no small honor to be a 
mouthpiece to speak the word ‘‘ Peace” with clear- 
ness, good will and dignity. 

Here, indeed, is one distinct success which these 
men can achieve. They will be bound by their in- 
structions, and by their own sense of what is desira- 
ble for America, to be emphatic and peremptory in 
the conditions, so that they will suffer no parley on 
the essential points. Yet they may, in behalf of the 
Executive and of the American people, so bear them- 
selves in the prolonged discussions that the Peace of 
Paris, in its spirit and tone, may be the highest point 
which two nations have ever reached in an act of 
reconciliation. Certainly there will be no Bismarckian 
brutality of speech and exaction, with some sting left 
to rankle for half acentury, but, in manner as in mat- 
ter, a foundation for good will between Spain and the 
United States such as has never been before. 

However definite the presidential instructions may 
be, as to the Philippines, these eminent men, in the 
months to come,will arrive at some wider and broader 
aew than now. Their study of conditions, especially 
ss they confer with Merritt, and frequently with each 
ther, will either change or mature convictions; con- 
stant interchange of opinions with the President and 
Cabinet will, it is to be hoped, give the best outcome 
possible. Not at all improbable is it that Spain may 
come to the conclusion that, what with the loss of her 
navy, and the character of the insurgents, she will 
prefer to relinquish the Philippines to the United 
States. All this consultation, prolonged and reiter- 
ated, will make the commissioners’ service a most 
valuable one, if, as may be expected, it is well ren- 
dered. 

Then, at last, to set forth the conditions of peace 
fully and unequivocally, without a flaw or loophole or 
occasion for misunderstanding, or future misinterpre- 
tation,—to set these conditions forth in language and 
style firm and decided, yet amicable and gracious, 
which shall not only satisfy, but, if possible, even 
gratify both peoples,—this will be the consummation 
of a reconciliation, to have had part in which will be 
an everlasting honor. 

Presiding over the Commission will probably be 
Secretary William R. Day, the friend and right-hand 
man of President McKinley, who placed him in a posi- 
sition in which he has proved himself a thorough states- 
man. He is the chief and youngest of the Commis- 
sion, forty-nine years old, born at Ravenna, Ohio. 
He is supposed to represent the President in a strong 
feeling against territorial expansion. 

Senator Cushman Kellogg Davis, of Minnesota, is 
sixty, born in Henderson, New York, June 16,1838; his 
family went early to Wisconsin, and Mr. Davis was 
graduated at the Michigan University. He served in 
the Twenty-eighth Wisconsin Regiment, and was 
assistant adjutant-general. Since 1863, Minnesota 
has claimed him, and, in 1873, she elected him Gov- 
ernor on the Republican ticket. Aspiring to the 
United States Senate, he was unsuccessful in 1875 
and 1881, but was elected in 1887. 

William Pierce Frye, born at Lewiston, Maine, Sep- 
tember 2, 1830, is young at sixty-eight. Mr. Frye is 
a graduate of Bowdoin, and studied law with William 
Pitt Fessenden. Lewiston was his home. Since 1869, 
he has been elected to Congress consecutively six times. 
He was chosen successor to Blaine, in the Senate, and, 
in i883, was elected for a full term. He has been made 
a Doctor of Laws. He has taken high position in 
the Senate in connection with the Geneva award, 
commercial legislation, and the fisheries. 

Whitelaw Reid, a New York journalist, was born 
at Xenia, Ohio, October 27, 1837, and will celebrate 
his sixty-first birthday, this year, at Paris. He isason 
of Miami College. As ‘‘Agate,” he was the popular 
correspondent of the Cincinnati ‘‘Gazette” in war 
time, and aide-de-camp of Rosecrans; he was at Shi- 
loh and Gettysburg. In 1865, he was on Greeley's 
staff, and, in 1872, became editor and principal owner 
of the ‘T'ribune.” He was offered the ministry to 
Germany by Hayes, and a similar position by Gar- 
field. e has traveled extensively. 





Senator George Gray, of Delaware, the fifth Com- 
missioner, was born at New Castle. Delaware, May 4, 
1840; was graduated at Princeton, and at Harvard 
Law School; had a law office at Wilraington; was elec- 
ted to the place of Thomas F. Bayard, in Congress, 
and, in 1877, was re-elected for a full term. The Com- 
missioners are all men of distinction. 
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Hn Apprentice Lad lho Became Lord Mayor 


The Civic Ruler of London Interviewed by “Success’s”” Boy Reporter 


HARRY STEELE Morrison 


HE famous old Lord Mayor's Day had come and 
gone, and the procession of gilded coaches, 
with powdered footmen, bad wound its way 
from the Guildhall out through Bishopsgate 

and back again. In twelve more hours, the holiday 
would be forgotten in the rumble and tumble of Lon- 
don existence. I, however, could not forget it. 

But the crowd had been so great and the carriages 
had driven so fast, that I had only caught a glimpse 
of a kind, genial face, a great robe of somesort, and 
a white wig. I wanted a closer view of this most in- 
teresting and mysterious individual. The new Lord 
Mayor, whom IJ had seen ushered into office with the 
great procession, seemed to be an exceptionally inter- 
esting man. _ I heard it said 
around the city that he had 
made all his money in conducting 
lunch-rooms, and had really 
sprung from a very plebeian 
family. How the Londoners 
would shrug their aristocratic 
shoulders as they said it! 
They did not appreciate the fact 
that he would make all the better 
ruler for having learned to obey, 
or that he would do his best to 
alleviate the miseries of the poor, 
having once been poor himself. 
‘‘] suppose he'll entertain royal- 
ly, and dine with the queen, and 
carry on at a great rate, now 
that he’s got to be somebody,” 
the London people said. 

I determined to call at the 
Mansion House and hear the 
story of his success from his 
own lips. 

A few days after the proces- 
sion, I went up the grand steps 
of the ancient Mansion House, 
and entered the anteroom of the 
Lord Mayor's office. This official 
residence of the Lord Mayor isa 
handsome old building, stand- 
ing in the very heart of the city 
of London. Great streets stretch 
from it on every side, much as 
do the spokes from the hub of a 
wheel, and it seems to one stand- 
ing on the magnificent portico 
that about all the wagons, carts 
and carriages in London must 
pass the door. The noise is 
something terrific at all times, 
for the street is not quiet even at 
night. The grand old Grecian 
structure seems to stand like 
some ancient monument, when 
all the other landmarks are be- 
ing destroyed, and new things 
and a new existence surge round 
about it. 

In the ante-room of the execu- 
tive office I met the watchman, 
who inquired of me my business. 
When I said that I desired to see 
Mr. Davies, which is the Lord 
Mayor's name, he referred me to 
the secretary in the next room. 
“Take a seat and tell me all 
about yourself,” the secretary 
said, ‘‘and I'll see if you can't 
have a talk with his Lordship.” I told him that I 
was an American boy, consumed with an intense de- 
sire to see a real Lord Mayor. I told him that I had 
had my curiosity satisfied as to her Majesty, the queen, 
but could n’t go home entirely contented without hav- 
ing seen the Lord Mayor as well. 

The secretary laughed. ‘‘Well,” he said, ‘I'll tell 
his Lordship what you have said, and I’ve no doubt 
he will see you for a few minutes. Just wait until I 
speak with him.” He vanished through a door, and 
was gone some minutes. ‘‘His Lordship has to pre- 
side over the court in a few minutes,” he said, on his 
return, ‘‘and I had to do some things for him before 
he went in. You can go right into his office now. 
He's there,” and he pointed to the door. 

The Lord Mayor sat at a large table before the fire- 





* This interview, which was secured for Success by Mr. Morrison 
only a few weeks ago, is of special interest, in view of the visit of 
Lord Mayor Davies to this country. 


place, writing. He was dressed in his gown, which 
was a superb garment of richly brocaded velvet, 
trimmed in gold and jewels. He rose from his chair 
as I entered, and held out his hand in the most friend- 
ly way. 

‘‘lam pleased to see you, my dear young man,” 
were his words; ‘‘sit down here in this chair,""—and 
the Lord Mayor pulled a seat up for me. ‘‘ You have 
traveled some distance, my secretary tells me, for one 
of your age.” 

‘‘Yes, indeed,” I replied; ‘‘I shall have traveled 
more than twelve thousand miles when I get back to 
New York.” 

‘‘Well, I admire that,” said the Lord Mayor; ‘I'm 





HIS HONOR, H. D. DAVIES, LORD MAYOR OF LONDON 


AN APPRENTICE BOY, WHO ROSE TO BE CIVIC RULER OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST METROPOLIS 


always glad to see young men helping themselves, 
and not waiting for opportunities to turn up. I be- 
lieve, as you evidently do, in making opportunities. 
Is there anything in particular that I can do for you?” 

‘*Well, I have always been curious, to tell the truth, 
to see what a Lord Mayor really is like, and what his 
duties are,” I said. 

His Lordshiplaughed. ‘‘Well, you don’t see very 
much, after all, do you? Are you satisfied, or not? 
It would be interesting to know.” 

‘*Why, of course I am,” I said; ‘I think you're 
fine." At this the Lord Mayor laughed so hard that 
the secretary came in from the next room to see what 
had happened, and then he laughed, too. I sat as 
quiet as could be, ana didn’t even smile, for I really 
didn’t think that I had said anything so very ludicrous. 
But the Lord Mayor laughed and laughed. ‘You're 
the kind of critic to have,” he said; ‘‘I wish they were 
all like you. It would make life more endurable.” 
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‘‘You may be sure,” I said, ‘‘that I am sincere in 
my remarks, though my enthysiasm may sometimes 
lead me too far.” 

Not a bit of it,” said his Lordship; ‘‘that is what | 
so much admire about Americans: they care so little 
for public opinion; they speak right out what they 
think. It seems to be a national characteristic with 
you.” 

“Yes, I think it is; but I had not noticed a lack of 
itin Englishmen. Some of the London papers have 
been very outspoken in what they've said of me, 
even more so than the American papers.” 

His Lordship, as I had soon learned to call him, 
smiled. ‘* Well, I hardly thought that the London 
papers were ever guilty of offending so much in that 
way as the American ones, but you may be right. I 
have seen copies of what you call ‘yellow journals’ 
in New York, and I’m sure there's nothing like them 
in all England.” 

“I hope not,” I replied, ‘ but doubtless you'll soon 
have them over here, too, because you have shown a 
disposition to copy us in such 
things.” 

‘You've got me there,” said 
the Lord Mayor, jovially, ‘for 
it's afact that Englishmen are 
watching the other side with 
eagle eyes, and trying to imitate 
your marvelous industry and in- 
ventive power. But you can't 
blame us for that, you know, 
because we consider that you are 
part of our own flesh and blood, 
and perhaps indebted to us for 
some of your greatness.” 

‘I can't agree to that,” I said. 
‘“‘We don’t think we owe you 
anything at all, though we do 
sometimes admit relationship. 
We want all the credit for our 
inventions, and don't propose to 
let any nation share our glory.” 

His Lordship was much 
amused at my enthusiasm. 

“Well, I guess your govern- 
ment is living up to that policy, 
and you need n't fear that we are 
going to get any credit for the 
great things that are constantly 
being accomplished over on your 
side. I don't think we should 
have any of that antagonism to- 
ward each other that most nations 
harbor toward their neighbors. 
I believe that we shall always be 
friendly, too.” 

When the Lord Mayor spoke 
those words, he expressed the 
sentiment of the entire English 
nation as I found it, for there's 
hardly a man or woman in all 
Britain that does not think that 
verysamething. They all seem 
satisfied that we are to be friend- 
ly nations forever. I did not tell 
his Lordship that this same senti- 
ment was not so prevalent in 
America, though of course it was 
a fact up to the time of the recent 
declaration of war with Spain. 

‘*Won't you please tell mv 
something of your duties as Lord 
Mayor?” I said. ‘‘I haven't the 
least idea what you have to do.” 

“T have been nearly overrun 
with duties since I was elected,” 
he replied. 

‘‘Could you give me just an 
idea of your daily programme?” 

“Well, I'll do my best. In the morning there is 
always some official business to be attended to, for 
you know I have the same duties in that respect 
that the mayor of New York or any other city has. 
Up to eleven o'clock there is this business, and often 
very many callers, and at eleven sharp I have to go into 
the court-room and preside over the court until per- 
haps one, two, or three o’clock,according to how many 
cases are heard. Then genera'ly come more call- 
ers, and further consideration of matters pertaining to 
my office. I sometimes get no rest from nine in the 
morning until late at night.” 

“You have the Charity Funds to care for, also, 
have n't you ?” I asked. 

“Yes, and it’s no small job. We collect hundreds 
of thousands of dollars during the year for sufferers 
in all parts of the globe, and it takes good management 
to keep them all in order. Sometimes we have three 
or four funds established at the same time.” 
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“But y in immense amount of good,” 
I said I of New York never thinks of 


collecting erers in China and India.” 


“No,” sa Mayor, laughing, ‘I guess 
Tammai entirely for home consump- 
tion.” 

“Woul something about yourself, 
your Lords “You have n't said a word 
about your 

“O, I'n ’ nplace individual. I don’t be- 
lieve you'll sted in hearing about me, will 
you 
' “I'm sure I use I’ve heard that you were 


to be Lord Mayor much in 
Dick Whittington. Please tell 


a poor DOV 


the same 


me. 

‘Well, t ch to tell. I was a poor boy, 
and owe accomplished to my own en- 
deavors. | tas an apprentice to a trade, 
but as soo! iticeship was over 1 left it, 


determined t t ymething more to my taste and 
capabilities ne interested in a very small 
lunch-roon and gradually, as my business 
there grew nd more successful, I established 
others all « ty, so that after awhile I found 
myself very My ambition, however, did not 


seek for wea | desired place and position; 





and, having iw at odd times for several years, 
I determine: t myself in that profession, and 
make a pla self. This, as you see, I have 
done, for I fina ecame a magistrate, and then Lord 
Mayor. 

“Well, I ha ys said that perseverance counts 


for most in t sut of course one must have 
something in, and energy to find that 
something ement is a strong factor in suc- 
cess, for ¢ es sometimes depend upon the 
smallest things I is no open sesame to success, 
Each must f t exactly for what he is fitted, and 
then devote a nergies to make a success of that 
thing. And: igh time that I was going into 
the court, fo en o'clock. If you like, I would 
like to have y id sit beside me on the bench. 


It will be a new ex ence for you, I’m sure, and you 
may enjoy 

The courtro rowded with some of the worst- 
looking cri! some of the finest looking law- 
yers that I ha r seen 
" The court mmediately, and the prisoners 
were disposs one by the Lord Mavor, who 
seemed | ite authority. He convicted 
nearly fifty ng the two hours I sat beside 
him on As soon as a prisoner was 
brought he asked a few questions, and 
then he a moment, but either acquit- 
ted him fine or punishment of some 
kind. T inals of every sort: gamblers, 
robbers, n i petty thieves, to say nothing 
of numer ts and small offenders. 

Before I ¢ Lord Mayor had me shown 
all over t é nsion, with its gold and silver 


its j¢ ts exquisite works of art. The 
lings fashioned, but rich and hand- 
yptian Hall, where the numer- 

vas an ideal place. 
1 in both of his at parting, and 
merican boys, every kind of 
i, to see me President some 
is kindness and hospitality, 
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and went a that I had talked with a great 
man 
His Lor not forget our meeting. Upon 
my arriva | awaiting me the photograph 
here repre I appreciate no present I ever 
receive dn 
ERN BOANERGES 
“Cate elp me down to the shop with 
this wag y the whisky!” shouted a burly 
fellow w : 1 wagon to the blacksmith shop, 
addressir 
“I never dr mnly replied the stranger. a Meth- 
odist clergyma attire, who was attending a con- 
ference ata g church 
Wel , gar, then,” said the teamster. 
I neve 
The ma the wagon tongue in surprise and 
asked: **D : 
‘No, sit mphatic reply. 
“You n ght ymesome,” said the teamster, 
musingly 
‘*T guess I | feel first-rate.” 
I'll bet y t I can lay you on your back,” said 
the teamster x, let's warm up a little.” 
‘I never be 
“Well. le ther down for fun, then. You 
are as big give you the under hold.” 
“I never mniy answered the minister. 
‘Well, I'm ¢ tackle you anyway. Here we go.” 
So saying nd tried to get a neck hold, but he 
had on . fool around when he was lifted 
bodily ar gainst a tree with such force that he 
gasped ha es betore he could get his breath. 
low W way from me?" asked the minister, 
as he p 
‘Bust me if t! exclaimed the teamster, edging 
away WwW se of lying and saying that you don't 
have any f : you're chuck full of 1t? Blame 
it! You war ik my back, didn't you?” 


SUCCESS 
POEMS OF INSPIRATION 


THE ONE WHO TRIED AND FAILED 
Rose A. CARTER 
HERE are plaudits enough for the victor, 
yi Where he has won the field, 
And the garlands are fair,and bestowed with care, 
That men in their homage yield; 
For this world below loves a hero, you know, 
And his name will defend if assailed, 
So lend a hand, and help to stand, 
The one who tried and failed. 


Men wil! ever defend a victor, 
His failings are virtues now, 

But count the cost of the one who has lost, 
And stands with unlaureled brow; 

Though he struggled hard, in hope of reward, 
And his struggle naught availed, 

Give the praise that is due to the valor true 
Of the one who tried and failed. 


And though the other be victor, 
As judged by our mortal ken, 
*Tis God in his might who judgeth aright, 
And knoweth the victor 'mongst men. 
His foe may yield on some other field, 
If this failure be not bewailed; 
So say God-speed, in his hour of need, 
To the one who tried and failed. 


PERSEVERANCE CONQUERS ALL 
Henry AUSTIN 
ENIUS, that power which dazzles mortal eyes, 

G Is oft but perseverance in disguise. 

Continu us effort, of itself, implies, 
In spite of countless falls, the power to rise. 
’T wixt failure and success the point 's so fine 
Men sometimes know not when they touch the line. 
Just when the Pearl was waiting one more plunge, 
How many a struggler has thrown up the sponge! 
As the tide goes clear out, it comes clear in; 
In business ‘tis at turns the wisest win. 
And oh! how true, when shades of doubt dismay, 
“Tis often darkest just before the day.” 
A little more persistence, courage, vim! 
Success will dawn o'er fortune’s cloudy rim. 
Then take this honey for the bitterest cup: 
“There is no failure, save in giving up,— 
No real fall as long as one still tries ‘* 
For seeming setbacks make the strong man wise. 
There's no defeat, in truth, save from within; 
Unless you're beaten there, you're bound to win.” 


++ 
Hotel-Children or Home-Children 


se NE kind of cruelty is to take children to hotels 
to live,” says John Gilmer §Speed; and he 
certainly does suggest the great difference 
betweer the child growing in the sweet home 
privacy and the one living in the glare of 
a public hotel. 

e says that, when a young man, he livedina 
hotel for several years, and that, traveling in his pro- 
fession, he has been much at hotels, where he has 
made a guasi home for himself and his, by using a 
private dining room, as well as the other rooms pri- 
vate. ‘‘But this is not hotel life,” he adds, ‘‘and 
such exclusiveness involves expense.” 

Childhood simplicity and innocence are, as he ob- 
serves, of priceless value in the make-up of character. 

Of course, there are hotels, and there are children 
which are delightful exceptions to Mr. Speed's ani- 
madversion. But what he calls ‘hotel life” is the 
publicity and parade of the dining rooms and cor- 
ridors. Three times a day comes the parade of the 
meal hours and the conversational mé/ange, not 
always of the highest. ‘The wide-awake child at least 
hears about every guest of the hotel. Innocence and 
simplicity give way to ‘‘knowingness.”” ‘The hotel- 
child,” he avers, ‘‘nine times out of ten, becomes a 
forward little prig, with a half knowledge of matters 
about which it ought never to have heard.” 


Hot-House Specimens 

Two beautiful girls he instances whom he recalls as 
having raced, about .the halls of the hotel where he 
lived some fifteen years ago,—beautiful in appear- 
ance only; for ‘they knew the slang of the boys who 
answered the bells; they had some inkling of the 
gossip and scandal of the house; they knew no re- 
serve, and had lost all timidity." Their father was a 
man of means and culture, and appeared emi- 
nently sensible, except as to the influence which hotel 
life was having upon his girls. But he had a rude 
awakening. These girls grew up to be ‘‘radiantly 
beautiful; but the father lived long enough to ‘‘wish 
they had never been born;’’ and, when he came to 
trace their delinquengjes back to his own indulgence 
in the easy selfishness of hotel life, he wished Ae 
had never been born. ‘This certainly was an ex- 
treme case; but when the bloom is rubbed off a peach, 
a little more handling bruises the fruit. 


Summer Hotels Not in the Category 
This writer does not deny that temporary hotel life, 
as tor a couple of months in the summer, might be 
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beneficial to youth, if under proper safeguards; in- 
deed, he seems tacitly to admit that, with the pleasure 
and freedom, there comes an ease and composure in 
the presence of all sorts of people which will add to, 
rather than subtract from, the charm of a good child. 
But he has something different in mind when he ani- 
madverts upon bringing up children in ‘hotel life,” 
of which he gives another illustration. 

Two little girls, nine and eleven years old, lately 
attracted his notice. They had acquired the com- 
posure of worldly women of forty. And he describes 
them as having ‘opinions on this subject and on 
that; they know whether their friends are rich or 
poor, or only well-to-do, and they value them accord- 
ing to such a classification; they know the slang of the 
street and the songs of the variety stage; they speak 
out upon whatever be the topic of conversation; they 
are conscious of their clothes, proud when they are 
fine, and ashamed when they are humble.” And, in- 
stead of growing up amid wholesome surroundings, 
sweet and modest children, *‘they are vulgar little 
cads, who, with all their little souls, admire mean 
things merely. It is impossible to be fond of such 
children; yet 1t is hard to deny them affection.” 

He wishes that Elbridge Gerry's Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children might have a sup- 
plementary work to guard children from the cruelty 
of being brought up in hotels; for ‘‘the chance that 
hotel-bred children have to develop into any fine fruit 
of gentility is so small as not to be worth considering.” 


++ 
The Upper Air His Kingdom 


Audubon’s Journals Published by his Granddaughter, 
Maria Audubon 


ORTY-SEVEN years ago, in New York City, 
died the great ornithologist. His granddaugh- 
ter, Maria Audubon, has just published his 
journals, in two splendid volumes, with many 

illustrations. ‘tAudubon’s life is in itself a romance. 
He was truly a citizen of the world; he knew many 
lands, but never lived long in any one. He was 
everywhere at home. The freedom and soaring in- 
stincts of birds seem to have been Audubon’s. And, 
indeed, there was something in the very soul of him 
that partook not of material things. He was strikingly 
unworldly in all his ambitions and tastes. He dwelt 
in the finer upper air. His most marked earthly at- 
tachments were domestic. The more sordid things 
never entered his heart. He exemplifies Words- 
worth’s lines :— 


Type of the wise who soar but never roam, 
True to the kindred points of heaven and home. 


‘“‘What a record of travel and adventure these 
journals disclose! Born on Lake Pontchartrain, ina 
house lent to his father for the occasion, a house in 
which a future king of France, Louis Philippe, found 
refuge, he went with his parents to San Domingo as a 
child, only to escape the death that overtook his 
mother during an uprising of negroes. Going to 
France with his father, he was left alone with his sec- 
ond mother while his father returned to America to 
serve against England under Rochambeau and Lafay- 
ette. With his home in France during the most of 
Napoleon’s wars, he was_sent out of that country 
when there was danger of his being drafted into mili- 
tary service, and then settled in Pennsylvania, near 
the Schuylkill. ‘There, in the adjoining mansion home 
of her father, an Englishman, he met the woman 
whom he married. His children having been born,he 
found himself ruined in fortune, and turned to portrait 

ainting in Louisville, and giving dancing-lessons in 

ew Orleans as a means of livelihood. Out of his 
very misfortunes, however, eventually came the cir- 
cumstances which led to his world-wide fame. We 
are told, in a Scriptural sense, that he who loses his 
life shall gain it; but with Audubon, the saying was 
true as applied to an earthly career. Audubon had 
loved birds and beasts from his youth. He would 
always have been a hunter, a lover of forest shades 
and running brooks. But he scarcely ever would 
have done the world the magnificent service he did, 
had trade prospered with him in Kentucky. 

‘‘The eminent men of his time whom Audubon knew 
impress the reader quite as forcibly as does the wide 
range of his travels. He not only knew the streams 
and forests of his own country from Maine to Florida, 
from the Ohio Val -; to the mouth of the Mississippi; 
he not only explored the valley of the Missouri and 
the barren regions of Labrador, but he knew Daniel 
Boone and Dr. Parkman; in Edinburgh he met Scott 
while Scott was writing the ‘‘Life of Napoleon,” Jeffre 
while he was editing the great organ of literary criti- 
cism of that time; in England, Bewick and Sir Thomas 
Lawrence; in France, Cuvier and the Duc d’Orleans. 
Wherever Audubon went, he found his way. Jeffrey 
alone appears to have regarded him distantly. ‘He 
never came near me, and I never went near Lies: for 
if he was Jeffrey, I was Audubon.’” 
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The Grand Old Man of Asia 


Li Hung Chang’s Commanding Influence in Chinese Politics—General Grant’s Estimate 







of His Character—Twice Stripped of Office, But Still Great 


‘“‘E=OUR great men I have met on 
y this journey around the world,” 
said General Grant: * Bis- 
marck, Beaconsfield, Gambetta 
and Li Hung Chang. Iam not 
y sure, all things considered, but 
by that Li Hung Chang is the 
greatest of them all.” Such a 
man was not likely to err greatly in 
his estimate of statesmen and sol- 
diers. Li Hung Chang was then in his 
prime, about fifty-five, and Grant was 
nearly ot the same age. 
Great energy and persistence were 
necessary even to climb to Li Hung 
Chang's position, to say nothing of his 
achievements. He comes of an old native Chinese 
family, six or seven generations of which attained 
literary rank but moderate fortune. He was born 
February 5, 1823, at Hofei, in Ngan Hut province, in 
the Yang-tse-kiang delta, near Hu Chaa, southeast of 
Nanking, and west of Shanghai. 


Twenty Years of Hard Study 

Chinese political position and advancement, at the 
outset, come from literary scholarship only,—acquaint- 
ance with venerated Chinese classics, such as the 
works of Confucius, Mencius,and other noted authors ; 
and the road to preferment is prolonged study, fol- 
lowed by a series of severe examinations for the civil 
service. 

His mother was an unusual woman; two of her 
five sons rose from their humble lot to be viceroys,— 
Li Han Chang and Li Hung Chang. His father 
passed two examinations, but became only a local 
mandarin. Women count for little among the Celes- 
tials, yet one of Li Hung Chang's sisters married 
Chang Chi Tung, a prominent Chinese ‘*Liberal.” 
His oldest brother, Li Han Chang, viceroy of Quang 
Tung and Quong Si, would have been known to Eu- 
ropeans even had not his younger brother shed luster 
upon the family. 

At the age of five, Li Hung Chang began to study. 
His endowments, physical and mental, were extraor- 
dinary. He had an excellent memory and a love of 
mathematics, and soon became noted for his fine chi- 
rography. At twelve, he passed his first govern- 
mental examination. He was skillful in speaking, 
drawing, writing, poetry, archery, and horseback rid- 
ing. He passed the local ex- 
amination, then was success- 
ful in the severer de part- 
mental trial. The first exam- 
ination is annual; the second, 
or Kulin, 1s given every three 
years; the third degree is 
awarded annually, at Peking, 
the successful men rarely ex- 
ceeding four hundred. The 
highest degree is given trien- 
nially, constituting the suc- 
cessful applicant a Han-lin, 
which has been called ‘‘a 
Chinese Ph. D.” 

Had this youth been 
wealthy, he might have been 
satisfied with winning the 
earlier degree and become a 
local mandarin. But, although 
he was poor, he studied for 
higher success. ‘‘He set 
valiantly to work, his clans- 
men supplying him with 
money for his support, cloth- 
ing, books and teachers; at 
length, the teacher declared 
that Li knew more than he 
did. Li went to Peking, and 
asked to be examined witha 
self-possession that astonish- 
ed the high officials of the 
great Han-lin college. The eventful day came, and 
among the published names of the most successful 
was that of the unknown farmer's son of Hwei-Ling; 
thus become a mandarin of the fourth degree, with a 
button of lapis lazuli and gold and “Your Excellency,” 
and with publicly acknowledged precedence of the 
unscholarly classes. All his family were elevated in 
rank by his elevation. He was twenty-six when he 
became a mandarin. 


The Taiping Rebeltion 

His first great success was the suppression of the 
Taiping Rebellion. This insurrection, of such mag- 
nitude and momentum that it overran two-thirds of 
the empire and cost the lives of ten million Chinamen, 
made the literary governor a soldier,for which he was 
fitted by nature. He is represented as tall, at that 
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time, very muscular, and skillful with the bow,sword, 
spear and gun. He showed great courage on several 
occasions, and was rewarded in 1853 with a small 
office in the Hwei prefecture. In 1855, he 
won a brilliant and bloody battle over su- 
perior numbers of rebels. Then came 

the extraordinary military successes 
of the brilliant American sailor, 
Ward, with his ‘‘Ever-victorious 
Army,” which Li accepted and 
utilized; and to which, after 
Ward's death, he called the 
glorious General Gordon,— 
‘**Chinese Gordon.” One 
episode of this struggle was 
the slaughter of certain 
rebel chiefs, after Gordon 
had given them his word 
that their lives would be 
spared; and Gordon was 

so enragedthat he sought 

Li Hung Chang for sev- 
eral days, armed with a 
pistol, and intending to 

kill him; but, later, the 
affair was explained,and 
Gordon took the field 
again. In after years, 
the two leaders had a 
memorable meeting, and 
exchanged letters. Li Hung 
Chang emerged from that 
great rebellionthe great man 
of the nation, having earned 
the yellow jacket and peacock 
feather of an eminent conquer- 
or. He could appropriately say 
to General Grant: *‘We have both 
put down great rebellions.” 


Telegraphs, Railroads, and a Navy 
Li Hung Chang is a Chinaman, 
and not of Manchurian blood, like 
the imperial family. With sagacious mind, he per- 
ceived the superiority of the physical forces of the 
Western world. Against the superstition and oppo- 
sition of a nation, he has pressed great reforms, as one 
who has to persuade his emperor and pacify the peo- 
ple. Every proposed railroad was likely to run 
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through graveyards or to offend ‘“‘fung shwei,” or 
“luck.” If a projected subway finds opposition in 
America, think of the reception of vast novelties and 
unheard-of reforms among 400,000,000 Chinamen. 

In 1870, Li Hung Chang was summoned to the high 
position of Viceroy of Chihli, the metropolitan prov- 
ince which contains Peking. He was long ruler of that 
province, with his residence at Tien-Tsin. He was also 
secretary of the Grand Council of State, superintend- 
ent of the Foreign Trade,and superintendent of Coast 
Defense. Practically, like Bismarck in Germany, he 
was monarch of China. ‘‘He is,” says a writer, ‘‘the 
Atlas on whose shoulders the whole rotten fabric of 
Chinese adminis‘ration rested for thirty years.” 

With difficulties internal and external almost incon- 
ceivable, Li's face all these years has been turned 
toward the sunrise. 
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He was the founder of the Chinese navy, which was 
beaten, indeed, in the recent war with Japan,through 
the incompetence of his subordinates. By this de- 
feat he lost his yellow jacket; but they had no other 
diplomat to make peace with Count Ito 

He put the Chinese customs upon a European basis. 
He has done justice. His earliest official act was to 
punish coin-debasers. ‘‘He has softened prejudice, 
till a European can go anywhere in China. He has 
been generous to munificence to the poor of his own 
and other nationalities. He has been loyal to his soy- 
ereign, true to his people, faithful to his civilization. 
He has been to China what Bismarck was to Ger- 
many, and Richelieu to France,—only in a ditferent 

spirit. In the great famine he was in- 

tensely active. He has opened mines, 

and established the China Naviga- 
tion Company. He succeeded 
in installing the Chinese tele- 
graph system. His appeal 
to the Europeans for rail- 
roads, given in Wilson's 
“China,” is a great state 
paper. His memorials 
to the emperor are mul- 
tifarious, one even com- 
mending a filial 
daughter who cut flesh 
from her body to feed 
her starving mother. 
Intelligentforeigners 
have been surprised 

by his questions. He 

has reports from 
Western papers. In 

a word, it is he, 
more than any other 

one man, who will 

be remem bered in 

all future ages as the 
conservative, progres- 


Sive statesman of 
China, who said to his 
country: ‘Be China 

still, but a new China, 


quickened and instructed 
and advanced by contact 
with the great brotherhood of 
nations.” 

‘“‘I wish to be the first China- 
man to welcome General Grant 
into my province,” said Li, as 
he boarded the steamer bear- 
ing our great commander, ‘I 
remember the meeting,” said F. D. Grant; ‘‘the long, 
searching, cautious glances bestowed upon General 
Grant, the courtesy, the deference, the respect shown. 
The viceroy is a superb-looking man. In stature, he 
towered over all of us. He has a massive head, and 
a strong, intellectual face, keen, glittering eyes, and 
his presence is that of a 
great prince accustomed to 
the homage of his fellow- 
men. Li Hung Chang's per- 
sonality grew upon me, and 
every time I saw him I was 
more and more impressed 
with his greatness.” 

Li and General Grant had 
long, familiar talks. Their 
pictures were taken togeth- 
er. Their parting was im- 
pressive, Li putting out in 
his yacht to the vessel. 
“The two friends,” says 
Grant's son, ‘clasped hands, 
and showed great regret 
that the time had come for 
them to separate,—perhaps 
never to meet again. They 
remained in conversation for 
a long time, and the man- 
ner of the viceroy was one of 
perfect confidence and al- 
most affection. Finally and 
reluctantly,Li Hung Chang 
said farewell, and returned 
to his yacht. They had part- 
ed to meet nomoreonearth.” 

Li was much affected 
when he heard of his friend's 
noble fight with death at 
Mount Macgregor; he sent a tree to be planted in his 
name at the Grant Mausoleum, and five hundred dol- 
lars to purchase flowers every Decoration Day for his 
grave. r 
General Gordon’s Visit 

In 1880, after twenty years’ absence from China, 
Gordon went round the world to visit his old compan- 
ion in arms. Li's reception was most hearty and 
gracious; they took counsel together. It is said that 
now, in Li's favorite temples at Chihli and Shantung, 
there are joss-sticks burning around the gilded fig- 
ures of the two heroes of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

In 1878, Gordon wrote: “In my opinion, Li Hung 
Chang is the best man in the empire; he has correct 
ideas of his position, and, for a Chinaman, has the 
most liberal tendencies." Li wrote to him, March 21, 
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SUCCESS 
A JAPANESE NEWSPAPER 


HE Japanese are an active and progressive 
ple. Nothing more clearly illustrates this 
trait than the fact that, with a total population 
of but six hundred Japanese, New York has 
a weekly paper, called the ‘‘ Japanese News,” 
which has its office and edi- 

torial rooms on Sands 

Street, Brooklyn. Thenews- 

aper is published by Mr. 

Matsumoto, an enterprising 

young Japanese, who came 

to New York more than a 

year ago, a total stranger. 

Upon investigating the field, 

he found that no Japanese 

newspaper was published in 

New York, so he resolved to 

establish a weekly journal in 

that language. A great 

difficulty presented itself in 

the problem of how the 

‘: Japanese News” could be 

duplicated. Of course, 

printing in the ordinary 

way was out of the ques- 

tion, both because of the 

kind of type required, and 

also because of the lack of 

typesetters conversant with 

Japanese. But, nothing 

daunted, the young man 

made a careful study of all 

the duplicating processes in- 

vented by American me- 

chanical genius. Finally, 

he selected Edison’s Mime- 

ograph, as best adapted for 

his purpose, and mers | 

afterwards offered the ‘‘Japanese News” tothe world. 
Probably no other paper was ever so literally the pro- 
duct of one-man power as this publication. During 


athe first year of its existence, the energetic Matsumoto 
“was editor, publisher, printer, printer's devil, and 


mailing clerk. Generously supported in his laudable 
efforts by his companions, he has made a substantial 
“success of his undertaking, and is now the owner of 
“a large lithographing machine by which the paper is 
duplicated. The ‘‘ Japanese News” is a four-page 
sheet of 24x14 inches, and is bright and newsy. Its 
tone 1s strongly American; in fact, there are very few 
foreigners who are so enthusiastically pro-American 
as the Japanese in this country 


fe ad 
The New Viceroy of India 


HIS young man of thirty-nine is about to as- 
sume the vice-royalty over two hundred and 
fifty millions of people, the most important 


office in the gift of the United Kingdom. Rare + 


qualities are essential, such as, in their smaller 

realm, we — in Dewey or 

Merritt. His appointment 

makes his ability and fitness 

robable; and his work thus 

ar has been intelligent and 
strong. 

George Nathaniel Curzon is 
the son and heir of the fourth 
Baron Scardale; he is a com- 
moner, and his successes have 
been won in a fair struggle with 
all men; yet he will, of course, 
be raised to the peerage. He 
was born in 1859, was gradua- 
ted at Oxford, and won a gold 
medal from the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. He has trav- 
eled extensively, and his books, 
‘‘Russiain Central Asia,” ‘‘Per- 
sia,” and ‘‘Problems in the Far 
East,” disclose close and intel- 
ligent observation of the ad- 
vantages, the dangers, the 
prosperity of the peoples, and 
the advancement of British 
power. 

He was elected to the House 
of Commons from Southport, in 
1886; and was triumphantly re- 
elected. He has been the parliamentary secretary ot 
the Foreign Office. His acceptance of the responsible 
position has not been hasty. He is descri as cau- 
tious, and as conscientious as he is ambitious. 

The viceroy, with certain well understood limita- 
tions and dependencies, is, in a large sense, the sub- 
ordinate ruler of India. Before 1858, India was ruled 
by a governor-general, under the ancient East India 
Coma as in the times of Clive and Warren Hast- 
ings. iscount Canning, during the Indian mutiny, 
was the last governor-general and the first viceroy; 
Great Britain assumed direct control. His successors 
were Lord Elgin, 1862; followed by a brave and dis- 
tinguished commoner, Sir John Lawrence, the ‘‘Savior 
of India” in the mutiny; Lord Mayo, in 1869, assassi- 
nated by aconvict; Lord Northbrook, 1872-76; fol- 
lowed by Earl Lytton, or ‘‘Owen Meredith,” author of 
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‘*Lucile,” who caused the Afghan war of 1879. In 
his administration occurred the famine, and the 
Queen became Empress of India. The Marquis 
of Ripon extended local self-government, elevating 
the native population; the Marquis of Dufferin, 1884- 
1888, incorporated Burmah with the empire ; December, 
1888, the Marquis of Lansdowne succeeded, followed 
by Earl Elgin, grandson of a former viceroy, whose 
régime covered the great northwestern famine, Chil- 
tral War, and other frontier campaigns. Hon. George 
N. Curzon is, therefore, the tenth viceroy. His policy 
is that of an anti-Russian. 

One of his important ee of policy is whether 
martial or civil rule shall prevail; the mountain 
tribes have been assured of independence, but, of 
late, that assurance has been broken by British gar- 
risons, to the displeasure of the frontier tribes. Cur- 
zon opposes this frontier policy. 

His wife was an American girl. Little could the 
child Mary Victoria Leiter have dreamed, while play- 
ing in the streets and parks of Chicago, that she, even 
though daughter of a multimillionaire, would, one 
day, aid a British Member of Parliament in his 
election and his reign over two hundred million 
people. The two were married on April 22, 1895, and 
have lately been blessed with an heir. It is not only 
gratifying to American pride that a beautiful and 
energetic woman of this country should have attained 
so exalted a position, but their hopes and prayers will 
join with those of the Pandita Ramabai that she may 
exercise a powerful influence for the regeneration of 
woman in India. 


Two Distinguished Englishmen 


ORD LYON PLAYFAIR and the Prince of 
Wales were together in the laboratory, when 
some white-hot metal was brought in. ‘Run 
your hand into that metal and ladle it out,” 

said Professor Playfair. The Prince looked at him. 
‘‘Do you mean it?” ‘Yes.” 

The fact is, the mcisture of a wet hand makes a 
glove of steam, so that molten iron can be taken up 
for a moment with impunity. 

Lyon, first Lord Playfair, was born in 
Bengal, May 21, 1819; he died May 29, 1898. He was 
a‘‘chemist and Liberal politician;’’ Professor of 
Chemistry at Edinburgh University forty years ; mem- 
ber and deputy speaker of Parliament; was Glad- 
stone’s postmaster-general in 1873-4; was made 
Baron Playfair in 1892, His work and works are va- 
rious. In 1844, he was on a committee to examine 
the sanitary condition of towns and cities; he pub- 
lished useful works: ‘‘Science in Relation to Labor,” 
‘Food of Man and Useful Work,” ‘‘Primary and 
Technical Education,” ‘Teaching Universities and 
Examining Boards,” ‘‘Universities and Professional 
Education,” ‘‘Science and the Public Weal.” His 
educational impulse to his generation may be judged 
by this extract: ‘‘Books ought only to be accessories, 
not principals. The pupil must be brought in face of 
the facts through experience and demonstration. He 

cannot begin to study too early. 
He isa young Linnzus, roam- 
ing over the fields in search of 
flowers. He is a young con- 
chologist or mineralogist, gath- 
ering shells or pebbles on the 
seashore. He is an ornitholo- 
gist, and goes bird’s-nesting; 
an ichthyologist, and catches 
fish. Glorious education all this 
is, if the teacher knows how to 


direct and utilize it.” 
* * * 


Meerut, 


Samuel Plimsoll changed 
Great Britain's reputation for 
‘‘coffin-ships,’— ‘vessels sent 
out to sea in order to be lost, 
so that the owners could ket 
the insurance money.” Kipling 
paints the matter in a ballad :— 
‘* Just a pack of rotten plates, 
puttied up with tar, 

In we came and time enough, 
‘cross Bilbao Bar; 

Overloaded, undermanned, meant 
to founder, we 

Euchered God Almighty's storm, 
bluffed the Eternal Sea; 

Seven men from out of hell. 
the owners gay, 

’Cause we took the ‘Bolivar’ safe across the bay?” 

A philanthropist among the mariners,—that was 
Plimsoll. He was born at Bristol, February 10,1824. In 
1854, at thirty, he started in the coal trade; his phil- 
anthropy benefited sailors and the merchant marine. 
In 1868, he went to Parliament for Derby. 

Disraeli did not second his reformatory measure,— 
the Merchants’ Shipping Act; then Plimsoll delivered 
his philippic: ‘‘May the blood of all the sailors who 
lose their lives from causes that might have been pre- 
vented, be upon the Premier's head, and his fellow- 
ministers’.” The ship-owners tried to have him cen- 
sured for his daring words; but -Plimsoll won his 
fight, and to this day British ships carry the curious 
mark denoting the limit to which they may be loaded. 
which bears Plimsoll’s name. He died June 3, 1898; 
his work for sailors will never die. 


Ain't 
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Evans's Flight from Paris 
with Eugenie — A Deed 
that Thrilled all Europe 


HE rescue of the Empress Eugenie was Dr. 

Evans's most conspicuous act. Henri Dupray 

ave to the world a perpetual memorial of this 

aring deed in his painting, ‘*Le Depart In- 
cognito.” 

Thomas Wiltberger Evans was born in Philadel- 

phia, December 23, 1823. He died in Paris, after a 


day's sickness, November 14, 1897, nearly seventy- 
He received a common school educa- 
At fourteen, he entered the service of a silver- 
He after- 


four years old. 
tion. 
smith, who also made dental appliances. 
wards stud- 
ied dentistry 
at the best 
schools, and 
secured a 
large prac- 
tice in Mary- 
land and at 
Lancaster, 
Pennsy 1 v a- 
nia. His 
early famil- 
iarity with 
metals, es- 
pecially with 
gold foil, en- 
abled him to 
fill cavities 
which, up to 
that time, 
had never 
been at- 
tempted. He 
made an ex- 
hibition of - 
his achieve- 
ments at the 
Franklin In- 
stitute in 
Philadel- 
phia, and re- 
ceived a gold 
medal. 

About 1841, he went to Paris, 
where, under the patronage of Na- 
poleon IIl., he became dis- 
tinguished. In tirae, he treated 
the teeth of many of the crowned 
heads of Europe. 

He was a born diplomat, with 
marvelous tact, but was honest 
and straightforward. Napoleon 
sent him on a mission to President 
Lincoln, which resulted in France's 
neutrality during our Civil War. 
He was sent also to observe the 
medical conditions during the 
Crimean War, which stirred him 
up to good purpose. 

Dr. Evans was active in the es- 
tablishment of the Red Cross So- 
ciety, and in organizing the Ameri- 
can ambulance corps that was sent 
out under its auspices with the 
French army, in 1870, 

Dr. Evans, as we are informed, 
went as the friend of the Crown 
Prince, Frederick, at the request of the Empress Au- 
gusta, to San Remo, and stayed with him there through 
a critical illness. The English and German experts 
told Dr, Evans that Frederick would not live twenty- 
four hours. Evans turned upon them and declared that 
he would save his life at any cost. ‘“To-morrow,” he 
said, ‘‘we will perform the operation of tracheotomy.” 

The doctors seized upon this as a forlorn hope, but 
even this operation seemed impossible, for in San 
Remo no one could be found to make the silver tube 
to be used by the prince after the operation. Evans 
was equal to the emergency; he would make the tube 
himself. Seizing upon a Genoese silver medal, he 
worked half the night with blowpipe and spirit lamp 
in constructing the tube. 

Telling the story in his study, the doctor exclaimed: 
‘‘All went as I had expected. and, by the use of this 
tube, I kept Frederick alive ninety days, so that he 
— be proclaimed emperor.” 

ne can well believe that even the present impetu- 
ous King William thinks of the admonition and re- 
buke of such a man, when he imprisons editors and 
courtiers who venture to criticise his words or actions. 

‘I told him once,” the doctor said, ‘‘this young 
hot-head, that he did not treat his mother properly. 
And why not? I had held him on my knee as achild.” 

This young emperor is not the only sovereign whom 
the dentist has ridden on his knee, and told how the 
—— children ‘‘ride a cock horse to Banbury 

ross. ” 


EX-EMPRESS EUGENIE 


At the deathbed of Heine, the poet, we find the 
same cheerful faithfulness. How often the doctor's 
coupé was found at his door, and this good Samaritan 
watching by the outcast poet, ministering to him per- 

y, and paying all his expenses from his own 
pocket! No wonder Heine felt that human nature 
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SUCCESS 


Che American who Saved an Gmpress 


is not all as false and cynical as he had pictured it. 
No wonder he turned from the so-called philosophy 
of the day to the faith that enabled this American to 
live a pure and high life amid the dissipations of the 
most frivolous city in the world. Matthew Arnold 
might well have introduced this kind physician into 
his lyrical word picture of Heine’s grave in trim 
Montmartre Cemetery. 

For almost twenty years after the death of the poet, 
Evans supported the woman whom Heine had finally 
made his wife at his urgent request. He has given 

to the public his ‘‘ Memoirs of Heinrich Heine.” 

‘The last time I saw Dr. Evans,” says Par- 
tridge, ‘‘was on a late afternoon in the early 
spring, upon the beautiful dou/evard leading 
from the Are de Triomphe to the Bois de Bou- 
logne. This was the quarter of Paris that had 
been created largely by the emperor and Baron 
Haussman, at the advice of Dr. Evans, and he 
had obtained his share of wealth as the Bois 
de Boulogne grew in favor with the fashionable 
world, and the old Faubourg was abandoned by 
the aristocracy. It was his own sagacity that had 
made him a multimillionaire. I recalled some of 
the /¢fes given by the Americans under the em- 
pire, and one in particular, when he was present, 
and the emperor drove down in his carriage, and 
the young prince, then a dark-eyed, handsome lit- 
tle fellow, was placed next to us, and we Ameri- 
can children taught him how to play ‘Oats be 
beans and barley grows,’ and how the little chap 
enjoyed the fun. 

‘‘I had touched a tender chord, and old mem- 
ories came flocking back fast and dear. And then 
the doctor was close upon the event for which I 
had been waiting with the utmost expectancy.” 


THE ESCAPE OF THE FUGITIVES FROM PARIS 


The story, in brief, is this: it has, indeed, been 
told in various forms, but this is substantially 
correct, as vouched by Dr. Evans himself to the 
sculptor, William O. Partridge. 

Hooting mobs were patrolling the streets, and 
finally, at about three in the afternoon, it was 
thought politic to display a red flag from the top 
of the palace; but it had little or no effect. Soon 
cries arose of ‘‘ Down with the Spaniard!’ The 
ugly mob, like the one which Dickens describes 
so vividly in his ‘‘ Tale of Two Cities,” thirsted 
for imperial blood. They wished to see the 
tragedy of Marie Antoinette reenacted with new 
—_ scenery. 

he empress realized that she must seek safety in 
flight or meet her death at the hands of the assassins. 
Some say she tried to escape from a side door of the 
palace, accompanied by e. Le Breton, a lady-in- 
waiting, Prince Metternich and the Italian Minister, 
but she was soon driven back by the crowd and fear 
of ition. The empress fled th h the galler- 
ies of the Louvre to. the Church of St. ain Aux- 
errois. Here her party, terrified, were again balked 
by the crowd. Eugenie, owe desperate, plunged 
into the heart of the mob, her veil drawn about her 
face. By some happy chance, she found her way to 
the quay, where the faithful doctor had ordered his 
carri to wait for a veiled lady, who was to be 
driven at once to his palace. Eugenie, too frightened 
and exhausted to 7. fell into the carriage, and 
was driven to the Avenue Bois de ‘ 

Some one is shouting outside, and her heart stands 
still. She can hear a half-drunken soldier crying, 
‘* Death to the Spaniard! Death to the empress!” 

At this moment Dr. Evans's carriage drives up to 
the door, and he steps out and is told that a lady in 
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His Great Fame and Skill 
as a Dentist, which 
Brought him Vast Wealth 


black is waiting for him in the library. He 1s not 
surprised; he knows it must be the empress. With 
that savoir faire which never deserts him, he quiets 
the suspicions of his servants by telling them this 1s 
no doubt ‘‘ one of those confounded German patients,’ 
who wishes him to take her safely out of Paris. 

With quiet, even step, he walks through the hall to 
the library, opens the door and closes it after him. 
The empress throws herself. upon him in despair, 
crying, ‘‘ What shall Ido? What shall I do?” 

‘*Madame, be calm. Here you are safe.” 

He decided that she could not safely leave Paris 
that night, and he stood guard over her chamber, 
while beyond the garden was heard the cry, ‘‘ Death 
to the Spaniard!” In the morning light, he instructs 
his coachman to start with him and his ‘‘ German 
patient,” and to stop for no interruption. He meets, 
more than once, men with guns, to whom he waves 
a newspaper, crying: ‘‘ Have you heard the news? 
They are declaring a republic!” 

At this sign, the coachman strikes the horses a 
sharp blow, and before the guard is aware of what is 
happening, the carriage is beyond his reach, and 
the doctor is planning what he shall do, when he is 
again stopped by a fixed bayonet. 

What tension his nerves were under during this 
drive few can know. The horses he had just bought 
at a cost of five thousand dollars. That day they 
traveled sixty miles, and were both foundered and 
ruined. More than once he was stopped, but in 7 
instance his wit carried him safely through all diffi- 
culties. 

The empress lay back in the coupé in a semi-hys- 
terical condition, fearing that the next stoppage might 
mean a bayonet thrust. 

At last the eventful ride was ended, and he deliv- 
ered his charge to Sir John Bur- 
goyne, at Deuville, who kept his 

romise to convey her safely to 

ngland. 

‘*He never forgot that he was 
an American and a dentist. 
Though, in point of time, Dr. 
Evans was not the first, he cer- 
tainly brought to Europe a com- 
bination of personal characteristics 
and special technical ability which 
not only made him a conspicuous 
figure, but gave an impetus to den- 
tal practice and a status to its rep- 
resentatives before unknown.” 


SUCCESS FROM CARE- 
FUL PREPARATION 


“He who has carefully prepared 
himself is always ready,” is an ad- 
mirable sententious rem ark 
of the Boston ‘ Bouquet.” 
Mr. Whipple, an inti- 
mate personal friend 
of Daniel Webster, 
said: “When I 
was once walking 
on the beach at 
Newport with 
Mr. Webster, 
I asked him 
how it was 
possible for 
him to make 
so elaborate 
and power 
ful areply to 
Mr. ayne, 
when he had 
no time for 
preparation. 
‘No time for 
preparation !’ 
exciaimed Mr. 
Webster. ‘Let 
me tell you. 
Years before, 
when I wasa 
oung lawyer, with 
ew clients to in- 
terrupt the tran- 
uillity of my of- 
ce, I set myself to 
the careful and ex- 
haustive study of 
the Constitution of 
the United States. 
I raised every question which I thought could be raised, 
and sought to settle it in my own mind. Among the 
uestions which I considered, was this one which Mr. 
ayne raised in the debate. I gave long and careful 
study to it, and fixed my own opinions. When, there- 
fore, this issue was suddenly forced on me, I had only to 
recall the arguments and conclusions of many years ago, 
and my speech was ready.’" ' 
There was the secret of the great man's fame. By dili- 
gently improving his spare moments in a thorough study 
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and mast of that great instrument, he won the applause 
of the whole country, and was worthiiy named ‘‘the Ex- 
pounder of the Constitution.” : 


+ 
** Success im thyself, which 1s best of all.” 





SUCCESS 


should win and hold the ear of the House, and 





extort the admiration even of his adversaries. 
He was always conscious, he said, of an ‘‘om- 
inous chill of fear.”” But this by no means 
meant failure, as was his dread. It meant a 
tine oration. . 

One of the most brilliant of European states- 





ORATORS AND THEIR WAYS 


W AM JAMES TILLEY 


saying, ‘‘Nascitur, non fit,’ — 
not made,—be true of the poet, 
preéminently true of the orator. 
re are many public speakers, but 
‘*One man speaks, and 
words are edicts. Nations run to 
ey, as if to obey was the only joy 
er speaks, and, after hearing 
asking ourselves whether the 
gift of speech he whole, a blessing. Thinking 
upon one’s feet seems a marvelously easy thing to do 
until one comes to try it 
Public inter rreat orators never wanes. Their 
utterances ars command attention, and seem 
invested wit nial charm. Yet, when one at- 
tempts to ana secret of their eloquence, or to 
search for the gs of their power, he is sure to be 
baffled. But, if annot define, we can feel. We 
inevitably know 1 mar. is eloquent, though we 
may be utter! to tell why. In fact, no set 
rules or defi 1 be of very great value, since 
hen we come to study him and 
have wrought his effects 
t would be very difficult, 
greater contrast than that be- 
And Wendell Phillips 
exerted a wonderful 


vy orators. 


they covetet 
him, we ca! 


each gifted 
his methods nd to 
in his own vay 

for instance 
tween Choat ind Webster 
was unlike Yet 
power ove v-n Zack of all else will be 
found, in ea nstance, a strongly marked 
personality hich no precepts can teach, 
and no ind acquir a mysterious some- 
thing, breat the man at his birth,—the gift of 
God. Thus t gs were made possible to him 
which were f nied to his brother in the next 
cradle 


each 


IMustrious Examples 
Of coursé t " ss 
dauntless | 


thought was uttered, the 
i the thunder of the beak, 
the lightning t e, the melting pathos of speech, 
had all wroug r spell upon listening auditories 
long befo oks appeared telling us how it 
should be r, there is no question but 
what the s as truly conscious of his gift 
and power a se who hear him. And this con- 
viction n¢ a m, even in the midst of humilia- 
tion and f l-known instances of Sheri- 
dan and D e ample proof of this. When 
is theme, no bird upon the 
tireless pinion toward the 
sun triumph than he. At 
the same ti! rious fact that, as a prelude 
to this se there comes, not infrequently, 
orators, an almost unaccount- 
the eve ot their greatest 


iyed 


once full 
wing, no ea 


teeis al se ot 


even to the 
able set 

triumphs 

familiar with Gough's 
after his experience of years, 
he never fot iselt upon a public platform with- 
out a tren f the knees before he began to 
speak. Sj too, was another example of this. 
Though fe it, he was nervous in speaking, 
and always i éxcitement in great audiences. 
At the F: Hall in Manchester, in 1872, the 
orator nt and brilliant form, and yet, 
before dk address, he had been attacked 
by nervo n the anteroom. As has been 
truly obs curious ‘preliminary recoil” 
seems to be ent characteristic of the efforts 
that increa lish, fame. 


E very ‘¢ SS 1S 
Tr 
T 


7 + " 
declaration 


The *‘Platform-Fright"’ of Orators 
It is undo that a condition of mind bor- 
has often prevailed up to the 
who have had to face critical 
t authority assures us that the 
earned the title of the ‘‘Rupert 
lashing alacrity, once declared: 
» speak, my throat and lips are 
in who is going to be hung.” 
He never eak, we are told, without experi- 
encing a pe ind very unpleasant ‘nervous 
tremor.’ I same was true of Lord Lyndhurst. 
That eminent ind statesman was totally unable 
to free hims« beginning to end of his career, 
of trepidation and nervous emotion when he got upon 
his feet to address either a court or parliament. Can- 
ning, likewis« his friends that he knew before- 
hand, by a eeable set of symptoms, when he 


dering on 
test moment 
audiences 
late Lord Der 
of Debate 
‘“‘Whenla 


as dry as the 


men, now living, is simply miserable on the 
eve of a great speech. His unrest and anxiety 
on such occasions are a characteristic teature of 
the man. ‘‘He wanders aimlessly about ; rushes 
into the restaurant to take a glass of water; 
seems to be seized with a fever; fancies he 
will not know how to put the words together, 
—that he will be laughed at, or hissed; not a single 
lucid idea of his s h can he recall; everything is 
forgotten or confused.” At length comes the supreme 
moment when he looks around upon the expectant 
faces, and delivers the first sentence of his address. 
“Then words do not fail. They come to his aid in 
stately, sonorous order.” Then courage does not flag. 
Every trace of fear has vanished. He is a statesman 
with a mission, under the inspiration of sublime and 
earnest thought. 

An account of the oddities and idiosyncrasies of 
noted speakers would fill a volume. ‘‘ Eternal vigi- 
lance,” we are told, ‘‘is the price of liberty.” Is it 
not also the price of true success in every calling? 
Nothing, surely, is more indisputable: to the orator, 
for, no matter iow great his fame, or how thoroughly 
established his reputation, he is always in peril. 
Disaster may overtake him suddenly, unawares. “It 
is but a step from the sublime to the ridiculous,” as 
everyone knows, and, by the slightest blunder, the 
merest inadvertence, even by an unintentional pun, 
he may come to grief at any moment, and his most 
elaborate preparation go for naught, as men of the 
most brilliant parts have occasionally found, to their 
dismay. 


‘* Stirred as the Tempest Stirs the Forest Branches” 

Nothing, surely, is more marvelous than the spell 
wrought by a great orator when, inspired by his 
theme, he sways the multitude at his will. Hereisa 
power little less than divine. Demosthenes had it. 
At his words, the throne of Philip trembled. His 
hearers, swayed as the trees of the forest are swayed 
when the Storm-King 1s abroad, utter at length the 
fierce cry: ‘‘ Let us march against Philip!” 

But modern instances are not wanting. Inthe most 
signal triumphs, one also discovers infinite tact, and 

atience, and a profound knowledge of human nature. 

ever was there a grander spectacle than that wit- 
nessed, in 1863, in St. George's Hall, Liverpool, when 
Beecher wrestled single-handed and triumphantly 
for three hours with a vast and tumultuous mob. He 
struggled against every possible manifestation of 
hate, every possible form of disorder. But ‘this 
strong-winged bird of the storm matched his might 
against it,—now soaring up to overcome it,—now sink- 
ing down to undermine it,—now dashiny in its teeth, 
—now half-choked in the gust of 1ts fury,—but always 
moving onward, and, in the end, riding triumphant 
on the very crest of its wildest billows.” It wasa 
spectacle of moral and forensic sublimity rarely, if 
ever, equaled. This, and four other speeches which 
he delivered in the larger cities of Great Britain, did 
more to bring about a good understanding between 
England and America than all that had been written 
or said before. 

When one thus realizes the possibilities of public 
speech, what wonder that, when the great orator does 
appear, he should be both envied and adored? 


+ 
CULTURE HINTS 


—If you can’t be asun, don't be a cloud.—‘'Ram’s Horn.” 
* *# & & 

—Whenever you see a man who is successful in society, 
try to discover what makes him pleasing; and, if possible, 
adopt his system.—BEACONSFIELD. 

* * & # 


—That was a fine motto found in the pocketbook of an 
aged and wealthy merchant who had been accidentally 
drowned: ‘If your hands cannot be usefully employed, 
attend to the cultivation of your mind.” 


io a 2 


—‘'The artist, therefore, must have within him all that 
is lovely and beautiful. He must be familiar with history; 
know the human heart as a book; have acquaintance with 
manners, customs, and laws of all times; and have withal 
a purpose in his work, not bounded by the price of his 
picture.” 

* * * 


Flowers preach to us if we will hear: 
The rose saith to the dewy morn, 
I am most fair, 
Yet all my loveliness is borne 
mn a thorn. 
The merest grass 
Along the roadside as we pass, 
Lichen and moss and sturdy weed, 
Tell of His love who sends the dew, 
The rain and the sunshine too, 
To nourish one small seed.— D.G. Rossetti. 
* #*# # # 


—Don't take trouble to introduce yourself or explain 
who you are. What you are thunders forth in your actions 


and words. 


sho 


You need not give your genealogy. 
the oamty of your blood in every word and deed. 
uld make me feel that 

you tell me you are honest, 
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I detect 
“You 


our oorens so unsays it.” If 
begin to fe 


el for my pocket- 


book; virtuous, I distrust you.—EMERsoN. 
© 


—Persons who indulge in stilted formality, ignorant 
that the best manners are the simplest, ought i. read with 
a 


SS care the queen’s message to Miss G 


dstone on 


earing of her father’s death: ‘‘Beatrice and I,” (not the 


queen and the princess,) 
‘**Youth’s Companion.” 


‘express our sympathy.” — 


a 


USE GOOD ENGLISH 
UST look at that mud, Johnny!” exclaimed his 
mother, as the boy returned from play; ‘‘take 
the broom, and brush your feet right off, this 


minute.” 


Of course, Johnny merely brushed the mud from 
his shoes, and that was all his mother wanted. 
We smile at her use of an unnecessary word or two, 


but most of us make as bad mistakes. 


In the North, 


we say that a man ‘“‘ won out” at whist; in the South, 
that he ‘‘met up” with a friend; and in the West, as, 


indeed, in some other 
‘*played up” a tune. 


sections, 


that a musician 


Our forefathers were much more economical 12 their 


use of words than we are. 


Lowell gave the following 


pithy illustrations of the old style of writing con- 


trasted with the new:— 


OLD STYLE 


Was hanged. 
When the halter was put 
round his neck. 


A great crowd came to see. 
eGreat fire. 

The fre spread. 

House burned. 

The fire was got under. 


Man fell. 
horse and 
against. 
The frightened horse. 
Sent for the doctor. 


wagon ran 


The mayor of the city, ina 
short speech, welcomed. 


NEW STYLE 

Was launched into eternity. 

_ When the fatal noose was ad- 
usted about the neck of the un- 
ortunate victim of his own un- 
bridled passions. 

A vast concourse was assemb’ed 
to witness. 

Disastrous conf agration. 

The conflagration extended its 
devastating career. 

Edifice consumed. 

‘The progress of the devouring 
element was arres‘ed. 

Individual was precipitated. 

A valuable horse atiached to a 
vehic'e driven by J. S., in the em- 
ployment of J. B., collided with. 

‘Lhe infuriated animal. 

Called into requisition the ser- 
vices of the family physician. 

‘lhe chief magistrate of the 
metropolis, in wellchosen and 


eloquent language, frequently in- 
terrupted | the plaudits of the 
surging multitude, officially ten- 
dered the hospitalities. 

I shall, with your permission, 
beg leave to ofter some briet ob- 
servations. 

Commenced his rejoinder. 

One of those omnipresent char- 
acters who, as if in pursuance of 
some previous arrangement. cre 
certain to be encountered in the 
vicinity when an accident occurs, 
ventured the suggestion. 

He deceased;—he passed out 
of existence ;-—his spirit quit its 
earthly habitation:—winged its 
way to eternity ;—shook off its 

rden, etc. 


te a 
THE TRIUMPH OF TRUTH 


A Fable from the 


I shall say a few words. 


Began his answer. 
A bystander advised. 


He died. 


'erstan 


O, my son, I consign thee to God,” said the 
mother of Abd-el-Kader, after giving him 
forty pieces of si:ver and making him promise 
never to tell a lie; ‘‘we may not meet again 
until the day of judgment.” 

The boy left home to seek his fortune, but in a few 
days the party with which he traveled was attackcd 
by robbers. 

‘* What money have you with you?” asked one. 

‘‘Forty dinars are sewed up in my garments,” re- 
plied Abd-el-Kader, but the robber only laughed. 

‘*What money have you really with you?” inquired 
another, sternly, and the boy repeated his former 
answer, but no attention was paid to his statement, 
which was not believed on account of its frankness. 

‘«Come here, boy,” called the chief, who had noticed 
the men talking with the youth; ‘‘ what money have 
you?” 

" «*T have told two of your men already that I have 
forty dinars sewed up in my clothes, but they do not 
elieve me.” 
is garments open!’ commanded the chief, 
the silver was found. 
ow came you to tell this?” 
se I would not be false to my mother, to 
romised never to tell a lie.” 

y;’ said the leader, ‘‘are you so mindful of 

our duty to your mother, although so young, and am 

es ins¢nsible, at my mature age, of the duty I owe 

to God?) Give me your hand that I may swear re- 
upon it.” 

id so, and his followers were greatly im- 


‘* Yon have been our leader in guilt,” said his lieu- 
tenant, ‘‘ be mite at least in the path of virtue,” and 
he took the boy’s hand, as the chief had done. One 
by one, all the rest of the band did the same. 
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A Young American In- 
ventor’s Triumph 







S the time for tak- 
A\ ing the twelfth 
census of our 
country is drawing 
near, a short descrip- 
tion of the system for 
counting and tabulat- 
ing the returns may 
prove interesting. 
This system was suc- 
cessfully employed in 
the eleventh census, 
and will probably be 
used again in the 
twelfth. 

Thecensus enumera- 
tor, with his big enu- 
meration blanks and his 
many questions is a fa- 
miliar, and not glways a welcome visitor either in 
homes or business houses, and many complaints are 
made as to both his impertinence and his ignorance. 
That he is often exceedingly illiterate and an almost 
illegible writer, my five years of work among the 
schedules during the eleventh census forbids me to de- 
ny; but that his work is 
a disagreeable, thank- 
less task,1s no less true. 

In the last census, 
fifty thousand enumer- 
ators were employed, 
and these returned to 
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the Census Office at 
Washington, thirteen 


million filled-out sched- 
ules, each of which rep- 
resented a family, and 
contained answers to 
about three hundred 
questions, or thirty 
questions each for ten 
individuals, assuming 
that the family num- 
bered so many mem- 
bers. Even if we reck- 
on but five individuals 
to a family, which is 
the estimated average 
of families, there were 
at least two billions of 
items to be counted, 
arranged and tabulat- 
ed. Think what an 
endless task this would 
have been by the old 
method. 

But just here Mr. 
Hermann Hollerith ap- 
peared with his wonder- 
ful electric machines. 
Mr. Hollerith, then a 
young man, assisted in 
arranging and tabulat- 
ing the matter of the 
tenth census, and was 
struck by the enormous 
amount of work involv- 
ed, and also by the fact 
that each succeeding 
decade would, in the 
very nature of things, bring increasing labor. He 
immediately set himself the task of simplifying mat- 
ters, and when the time for taking the eleventh ven- 
sus arrived, he was ready to help with his remarkable 
inventions. The government, after a brief trial of 
the machines, was convinced of their adaptability to 
the work in hand, and at once entered into an 
arrangement with Mr. Hollerith for their adoption 
and use in the current census. 

The first thing to be done, after receiving the 
schedules from the enumerators, is to make an esti- 
mate of the gross totals of the various items con- 
tained in the sheets, and for this purpose Mr. Holler- 
ith’s little keyboard punch was invented. This is 
about the size of a typewriter tray, having in front a 
perforated keyboard of celluloid. This keyboard has 
twelve rows of twenty holes each, and each hole has 
its distinguishing letter or figure. A sharp index 
finger, connected with a punch, swings freely over 
this keyboard. Manila cards, six and hve-eighths 
inches long by three and a fourth inches wide, are 
slipped one by one under the punch, and each one, 
when punched, tells the story of one individual. The 
index needle, brought down through a particular hole, 
registers the sex, the age, the nationality, the parent- 
age, the occupation, and so on through the thirty 
questions asked and answered on the schedule. The 





PERSPECTIVE OF CIRCUIT-CLOSING PRESS 


SUCCESS 


... Put Brains in Dis Machines... 
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story told on these cards is unintelligible to the ordi- 
nary reader, it is true, but is perfectly legible to the 


trained clerk having them in 
charge. The average clerk can 
punch seven hundred of these 
cards in a day of six and one- 
half hours, while more expert 
clerks have done twelve hun- 
dred of them in the same time, 
—with an aggregate of twenty 
thousand holes punched. 

The punched cards are 
made up by enumeration dis- 
tricts, and are then given to 
other clerks, who are provided 
with gang punches. Withthese, 
holes are punched in one end 
of the cards, marking the exact 
locality or district to which the 
card belongs. From three to 
six cards can be punched at 
once by this machine, and 
hence comes i:s name,-——‘‘ gang 
punch.” ‘The cards are now 
complete,—the story told, the 
district to which each one belongs indicated, and even 
the number of the schedule from which it was taken 
is shown, so that at any time the schedule can be pro- 
duced, if neces- 
sary, for identifi- 
cation or correc- 
tion. 

The cards, 
numbering in the 
eleventh census, 
more than sixty- 
two million, are 
now ready,stack- 
ed in tin boxes, 
for the next step. 
They are next 
passed, one by 
one, through the 
electric tabulat- 
ing machine. 
During the last 
census, one floor 
of the ‘Inter- 
Ocean” building, 
Chicago. was de- 
voted to these 
machines, and 
nearly one hun- 
dred of them 
were on duty 
there. The ring 
of their bells 
could be heard 
all over the great 
nine-story build- 
ing. As one en- 
tered the long 
room, the ring- 
ing, added te the 
various other 
movements of 
the machines, be- 
came almost 
deafening, and 
as the backs of 
the machines 
were toward the 
door, completely 
hiding the clerks seated at their key-boards, one won- 
dered whence came the pandemonium of sounds. 

This machine consists of three parts,—the press, or 
circuit-closing device, the dials, or counters, and the 
sorting-boxes. The press consists of a hard-rubber 
plate provided with three hundred and sixteen holes 
or pockets. These holes correspond with the holes in 
the keyboard and gang punches. Each of these pock- 
ets is partly filled with mercury, and when the circuit 
is closed they are in connection with the binding- 
posts and switchboard at the back of this machine. 
Above the hard-rubber plate swings a reciprocating 
pin box, which is provided with a number of project- 
ing, spring-actuated points, so hung as to drop exactly 
into the center of the little mercury cups below. 
When a punched card is daid on the hard-rubber plate 
and the box is brought down, all the pins that are 
stopped by the unpunched surface of the card are 

ressed back, while those over the holes in the card 
will go on down into the cup and the mercury, and so 
close the circuit and register on the dials. These are 
each about three inches square, and divided into 100 
parts. Each dial is provided with two hands, the 
longer of which counts units and the shorter hundreds. 

The sorting-box is divided into numerous compart- 
ments, each of which is po 2 ace bya hd. Itis 
connected with the electric tery in the main ma- 









chine by a short cable, and can be set so as to be util- 
ized for sorting the cards according to any desired 





THE KEYBOARD PUNCH 


data. Suppose we wish them assorted by age: the 
necessary connections are made with the machine, a 
card slipped onto the hard«ubber plate, and, the pin- 
box being shut down, the pins go through the holes 
into the cards, the electric circuit is closed, and the 
facts punched onthe cards are registered on the dials. 
At the same time the lid of a compartment in the 
sorting-box flies open. This compartment contains 
cards registering the same age as the card now on 
the plate. The operator removes the card from the 
plate with her right hand, drops it into the open com- 
partment, and closes the lid with a flip of her finger, 
while at the same time, with her left hand, she ad- 
justs another card on the hard-rubber plate. All this 
is done with very great rapidity. 

When all the cards in a district have gone through 
the press in this way, the record taken from the dials 
will show the number of males, females, white, col- 
ored, married, single, etc.; while the cards will have 
been assorted into age-groups. All this, under the 
old system of counting by hand and pencil, would 
have taken a great deal of time. Indeed, this machine 
is said to do the work of twenty clerks; and not only 
does it work with the greatest accuracy, but.any in- 
accuracy in the cards is immediately detected. For 
instance, if an Illinois card has by mistake been 
placed in a California district, the blunder would be 
shown at once, since California is not punched 1n the 
same part of the card as Illinois, and so the pin indi- 
cating the state would meet the card instead of going 
through, and the circuit would remain open. The 
same thing would take place had the puncher neg- 
lected to register age, sex, or any other item called for. 
The circuit would remain open, the bell refuse to 
sound, and the card be thrown out to be rectified. 

Not only was this system used by the United States 
in compiling the eleventh census, but the govern- 





THE COUNTER 


ments of Russia, France, Austria and Canada, seeing 
its great efficiency, adopted it for their censuses. 

The Franklin Institute, in recognition of the great 
utility of this invention, has conferred on Mr. Holler- 
ith the Elliot Cresson medal,—the highest award io 
the gift of the Institute. 
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BRAINS IN WARSHIP BUILDING 


Chief Naval Constructor Hichborn’s Career, as Related by 
Himself ...A Modest but Invaluable Public Servant 


(From Our 
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During the 
late war ac- 
tivity at the 
Navy De- 
partment in 
Washing- 
ton, Chief 
Naval Con- 
structor 
Philip Hich- 
born had but 
little time for 
interviews; 
yet, when I 
called re- 
cently at his 
office, he 
cheerfully 
gave me 
some facts 
concerning 
his early 
career. 


“Some- 

thing about 

why, certainly; I'll be 
you think it will help 

w, in Massachusetts, at 


for its ship-building in- 
special advantages of 
rough the public schools 
y parents were not in a po- 
ollege, I de- 
ad been my 
it seemed 
hig ner call- 
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ch an early age. When 

possessed a knowledge of 
hat remains to this day. 


finish such a course, expect 


ice, but I was content to 
ip. I had no sooner fin- 
and was but twenty-one 
when I was sent to San 

ms, under whom I had 
een ordered to the navy 
I desired to follow him. I 
he Horn on board a clip- 
erything on board. That 
hs gave me a practical 
nautical life which has 


neisco, I worked with the 
pany, but soon obtained a 
re I settled down, deter- 
I decided that there was 
myself, and determined 
1 order to advance my- 


vest round, and, within two 
ter-shipwright, a place that 


of large numbers of men, 


| of the construction depart- 
nstructor’s absence. 


1ard work at this time at- 
the Navy Department at 


SUCCESS 


Washington for the second time; in 1864, I was ten- 
dered the position of assistant naval constructor. I 
declined the honor, because the salary was less than 
what I received as master-shipwright. A few years 
later, however, I made + srg for the appoint- 
ment, and received it, with the relative rank of lieu- 
tenant. I left California in 1870, for Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, to take charge of that station. The 
five years there were full of hard work, and the try- 
ing demands made upon my ability were many. 

“In 1875, I was rewarded with another promotion. 
It was after a most unusual competitive examination, 
and I received my commission as naval constructor, 
marked ‘‘Number 1.” From that time on, I was se- 
lected for many important duties by the Navy Depart- 
ment, and have gradually risen to my present posi- 
tion. I think that is the story of my career in outline, 
and you can easily see how I have risen by degrees, 
and all from nothing.” 

Mr. Hichborn is a modest man, and did not mention 
the many honors showered upon him of late years. 
‘The government once sent him to Europe, to study 
ship-building there, and his report, made upon his 
return, caused general alarm throughout Europe, for 
nothing so general had been published before. For 
six years he was a member of the Board of Survey 
and Inspection, of which Admiral Porter was presi- 
dent. e has been prominently concerned in all 
matters affecting the designing and construction of 
the new naval vessei: ; and, during the present crisis, 
his knowledge has been invaluable to the Department. 

His career is rich in encouragement to young men 
starting out in any career, and particularly in a career 
in the service of the government. Though Mr, Hich- 
born’'s advancement has been steady, it has never 
been rapid, or obtained without a great deal of hard 
work. Though his lines have sometimes fallen into 
pleasant places, his work has ever been arduous. Be- 
cause of his ability, he has been selected for mul- 

tifarious duties. It may 
be truly said that he 
is a self-made man, 
and has risen by his 
own exertions to the 
abe hea of Chief 
Naval Constructor of 
the United States 

Navy. 
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An Actual 
Experience 
in the Civil 
War 

Isaac W. F. Eaton 
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1862,the battery 

in which I serv- 
ed garrisoned Fort 
Ramsay, on Upton’s 
Hill, Virginia, over- 
looking the village of 
Falls Church, the 
site of the present 
“Camp Alger.” 
This fort was a 
strongly made earthwork, circular in form, about one 
hundred and fifty feet in diameter, with embrasures 
fur fourteen guns. In part of these were placed our 
brass twelve-pounders, while our encampment and 
stables for the horses were located outside, The 
fort was built in the garden of Mr. Upton, a loyal 
Virginian, whose house, at that time, was the head- 
quarters of General Gurney, of the Pennsylvania 
‘* Bucktail" Brigade, and of General Bayard, com- 
manding a brigade of cavalry encamped near the 
fort. Our captain’s tent was placed within it, near 
the magazine. It was like a large, deep cellar, sunk 
about ten feet below the floor of the fort, roofed with 
heavy oak logs, squared and covered with a mound 
of earth fifteen feet high. The entrance was down a 
zigzag passageway called, in military language, a 
‘‘cul de sac,” or blind alley. this form giving the 
greatest protection in case of assault. At the foot of 
this, two doors closed the entrance to the magazine; 
an outer one, of heavy oak, and an inner one of 
lighter material. The floor was of earth and the 
walls were sheathed with planks. 


Closeted With Death-Dealing Projectiles 

Inside this dark chamber were stored, at the time, 
between eight and nine tons of ammunition, consist- 
ing of powder in cartridges, solid shot, shells and 
canister, all packed in strong boxes and piled around 
the room. Many of these were open, for ready access 
to their contents, while the earthen floor was thickly 
strewn with loose powder and the long, fibrous ‘‘ pack- 
ing tow" used around the ammunition in the boxes. 
The powder-chests of our carriages standing behind 
the guns in the embrasures were always kept filled, 
and one morning, requiring a number of rounds in 
the chests for which i was responsible, I went to the 
ordnance officer in charge of the magazine, with a 
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requisition for what I needed. He was at breakfast 
with the quartermaster; and, loath to leave his savory 
steak a coffee to cool, he asked me to wait. But 
orders for ammunition are always imperative, and 
this he well knew; so, in a rather impatient mood, he 
jumped up and, catching up an open candlestick, 
bade me ‘‘Come on,” and strode before me down the 
crooked way to the magazine, unlocked and threw 
open the two doors, then told me to enter with him 
and get what I wanted. Now, most of this whole 
proceeding was contrary to regulations. The officer 
should have changed his heavy boots for list slippers ; 
he should have had a clos lantern, and neither | 
nor any one but himself had a right to enter. 


Costly Obedience 


Perhaps familiarity had bred contempt of danger 
with him; yet, as he was my superior officer fer the 
time, I obeyed him, perhaps the more readily because 
I was not overburdened with caution myself. Setting 
his light down upon one box, he took from others 
what was required; and, when my arms were filled, 
he caught up the candle and hastily led the way to the 
door. As he opened this, the draft drew the flame of 
the candle back toward me; and, though I had tried 
to keep at a safe distance behind him, some floating 
filament, perhaps, of the flax caught the flame, and 
in an instant the load in my arms, around which I 
had wound a quantity of this flax, was a mass of 
swirling flame, reaching to the ceiling and lighting 
up the death-stored chamber with a horrid glow. 
The hurrying officer turned, uttered a cry of terror, 
then sprang through the door and I was left alone. 

My first impulse was a natural one,—to drop the 
blazing load which was scorching my hands and face 
and half blinding me with smoke. But, fortunately, 
I had learned a little of what should be a first lesson 
for everyone in war or in other relations of life,—not 
to act without thought in times of danger,—and I 
reasoned that, if I dropped my fiery burden on the 
floor, covered with flax and powder, nothing could 
save the magazine and the fort, but if I could endure 
to hold it in my arms until once outside, in the blind 
alley, there would be a chance for these to be spared. 
Acting on this, I sprang through the door, kicking it 
to as I went, and then, with all the strength of my 
young arms, flung the blazing mass of flax, iron and 
powder as far up the zigzag path as I could. 


Waiting for Death 


Fully expecting that the fifteen or twenty pounds 
of powder would explode when it struck, and know- 
ing that this would be fatal to me in the deep, narrow 
pit, I leaned up against the side, while there flashed 
through my mind what my dear oid mother would 
say when the news should be carried to her, in my 
far eastern home. I remember that I hoped the re- 
ports would give me a little credit for trying to save 
the fort, and while these thoughts were 
chasing through my brain, the heavy mass fell with- 
out exploding, and I realized that there was yeta 
chance forescape. With a leap that would have done 
credit to any athlete, I cleared the smoldering mass, 
and gained the floor of the fort. There lay the candle 
of the officer, but neither he nor any one else was in 
sight. Waiting a few moments, and hearing no ex- 
plosion, I went back cautiously and looked down the 
dark passageway. ‘The heap of scorched and black- 
ened cartridges and shells lay there, harmless. ‘There 
was no smoke, for the fire had gone out. 


A Lecture on Discipline 


My heart gave a bound of relief, for I knew that the 
fort and all in it were then safe. Going down into 
the camp, I found no one; but, looking over to the 
hill opposite, I saw my comrades, with others of the 
brigade, standing in expectancy, for the officer had 
fled through the camp crying out that the magazine 
was on fire. 

Waving my cap to them as a signal of safety, I 
went back into the fort. Our captain had been 
awakened in his tent by the unusual sounds, and was 
coming down to camp to learn their cause. He 
stopped with astonishment at seeing my appearance. 
I had been so scorched and blackened in hair, face 
and arms as to almost hide my identity. He asked 
what had happened, and, putting as good a face on 
the matter as possible, I told him. 

He was a strict, but brave and just officer; and, 
while he censured me for being a party to such care- 
lessness, he realized that I was not the chief offender, 
and, mindful of what I had done to save the maga- 
zine and fort, forgave and ordered me to the surgeon 
for relief and repairs. As soon as he arrived in 
camp, he had the ordnance officer report to his tent; 
but what he said to him I do not know, although I 
observed that this officer never again went into the 
powder magazine with an open candle. 


+ 


DEWEY’'S SWORD AND LOVING-CUP 


The ten-thousand-dollar sword to be presented to Ad- 
miral George Dewey is the work of Tiffany, and is a finely 
damaskeened blade. A loving-cup, the production of the 
Rockwood Works, is to be given him by the Piccadilly 
Club ot Cincinnati, at the first opportunity. It is the 
finest thing of the kind ever made in that city; and Dewey 
certainly deserves the best. 
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From Lincolin’s Law Office to McKinley’s Cabinet 


SUCCESS 
+ 


John Hay as Student, Soldier, Poet, Journalist, Author, Diplomat, Ambassador, and Secretary of State 





twenty-one years 

old when he went 
into Abraham Lin- 
coln's law office at 
Springfield, I11: nois. 
The opportunity came 
to him through his un- 
cle, Milton Hay,—a 
prized opportunity, no 
doubt; yet the young 
man little realized 
how great and far- 
reaching in its influ- 
ence upon his life 
would be his associa- 
tion with Lincoln; or 
that, because of it, just 
forty years later, and 
after displaying fidel- 
ity in successive po- 
sitions to which he would be called, the ages 
of the President's cabinet would be offered him. Lin- 
coln was then just fifty years old, a leader of the bar 
of the state, and long a champion of liberty, conspic- 
uous in state and nation as the antagonist of Stephen 
A. Douglas. Lincoln was attracted to Hay, and 
loved and trusted him till the close of his life. 

John Hay, the fourth son of Dr. Charles Hay, was 
born at Salem, Indiana, October 8, 1838. His an- 
cestor, John, was the son of a Scottish soldier, who left 
his own country to serve the Elector-Palatine, after 
which he went to Kentucky. His two grandsons 
served in the Revolutionary War. John's grand- 
father became a brickmaker at Springfield, Illinois; 
he is said to have been noted for force of character. 
‘“The boy John grew up in the hardy outdoor life of 
the formative period of the middle West,” says his 
biographer. ‘‘A good constitution and a fair educa- 
tion were the results of his home surroundings, 
neither the body nor the mind suffering from want of 
development.” The son of a physician, and grand- 
son of a soldier, possessing the sturdy qualities of the 
Scots, but conversant with pioneer conditions, some- 
what rough, yet instinct with fresh and noble life, he 
was preparing for the future successes and duties 
before him. He was acquiring a thorough American 
education. 

His mother was a Rhode Islander, from Providence ; 
and Hay, at sixteen, matriculated at Brown Uni- 
versity, where he was graduated in 1858. He becante 
a member of the Theta Delta Chi fraternity, and he 
is said to be still an ardent fraternity man. He was 
decidedly and eminently gifted in composition, his 
college essays achieving distinction, and that, too, in 
a class which produced journalists and literary men. 


The Education of a Great Presence and Heroic Times 

Intimate acquaintance with Abraham Lincoln was 
equal to a university education in the formation of 
character, especially during the four years of a great 
war seen and studied, with all its stirring events and 
eminent men, in the nation’s capital and at the 
Executive Mansion. 

When Lincoln went to Washington as President, 
two men went with him as his secretaries. One was 
John G. Nicolay, a Bavarian, who had been Lincoln's 
secretary at Springfield. Hay also went with him, 
although six years younger than Nicolay; and these 
two men were associates with each other during four 
years of incessant activity in the service of their 
great chief. They were associated also in that last 
fond work ot preparing a standard life of Abraham 
Lincoln, the fruit of many years of reflection and 
study upon the great man and the great events of the 
Civil War, concerning which they say they were so 
fully agreed that every part of it is the statement and 
sentiment of each. This ‘Life of Lincoln” ran 
through two or three years of ‘‘ The Century” before 
it was issued in book form. 

‘*We knew Mr. Lincoln intimately before his elec- 
tion to the Presidency,” said Mr. Hay. ‘‘We came 
from Illinois to Washington with him, and remained 
by his side and in his service,—separately or to- 
gether,—until the day of his death. e are the daily 
and nightly witnesses of the incidents and anxieties, 
the fee:s and the hopes which pervaded the Executive 
Mansion and the National Capital. 

‘‘ If we gained nothing else by our long association 
with Mr. Lincoln, we hope, at least, that we acquired 
from him the habit of judging men and events with 
candor and impartiality.” 

Lincoln’S confidence in this young man of twenty- 
tive made him the President's adjutant and aid-de- 
camp, and gave him a position of service for several 
months under General Hunter and General Gilmore, 
with the rank of major; he became lieutenant-colonel 
and colonel by brevet,—and, later, he was often 
known, especially among politicians and journalists, 
as ‘“‘Colonel Hay.” He was one of the score of per- 
sons who witnessed the death of the Martyr-Presi- 
dent, whom he had loved and served. 


J OHN HAY was 





“JIM BLUDSO ” 
“ He held her nozzle agin the bank” 





If he had chosen his career,—and perhaps he did,— 
he could not have traveled a better path than he did 
to secure personal development and expansion. Like 
a precious fabric, which is subjected to a succession 
of processes, each of which adds value to it, so John 
Hay was passed in rapid succession, from one Euro- 
pean capital to another, so that he could fully com- 
prehend their peculiarities and their needs. At Paris, 
the great capital of France, he was first secretary of 
the legation from 1865 to 1867; then, at the Austrian 
capital, he was chargé d'affaires, in 1867; and at 


’ the Spanish capital, he was General Sickles’s secretary 


of legation, until 1870. It was as if he had a pro- 
longed educational tour of these three great European 
countries, while all the time he was practicing and 
studying diplomacy. 
The Noble Company of Authors 

Like Lowell, whom he resembles in some essential 
respects, in fiber, in virility, polish and sturdy, yet 
well-curbed Americanism,—like Bancroft also, Hay 
was an author, and of both prose and verse, in each 
of which he wrote what has been read everywhere. 
His ‘‘ Life of Lincoln,”—for which he received $50,- 
o0o0,— would, of course, make him eminent among 
biographers; yet it is a work which is said to be little 
known in England. The ‘Pike County Ballads,” 
with the new literary creations, ‘‘Jim Bludso"” and 
‘Little Breeches,” were written during three weeks 
of leisure, in 1871. ‘‘J] accumulated thirty or forty,” 
he said, ‘‘and these, with some I had written during 


HON. JOHN HAY 


my colley- days, were handed to Mr. Field, who made 

a volyu . them. I had not intended to publish 

them ¥. book form.” ‘‘The Breadwinners,” a strik- 

ing story of Cleveland life, whose authorship was 

long a literary mystery, Colonel Hay recently ac- 

knowledged. His ‘Castilian Days,” which has 

been compared with Howell’s ‘‘ Venetian Life,” gives 

instructive and delightful sketches of Spanish scenes 

and character, especially timely and interesting read- 

ing now. One of his most spirited poems, which 

shows his keen sympathy with Spain, begins :— 

‘*Land of unconquered Pelayo! Land of the Cid Campe- 
ador, 

Sea-girdled mother of men! Spain, name of glory and 
power!” 

Some of Hay’s *‘ Distiches” display a penetrating 

study of human nature; these are specimens :— 

Who would succeed in the world should be wise in the use 
of his pronouns; 

Utter the You twenty times where once you utter the I. 

Be not too anxious to gain your next-door neighbor's ap- 
proval; 

Live your own life, and jet him strive your approval to 
gain. 

Try not to beat back the current, yet be not drowned in 
its waters: 

Speak with the speech of the world; 
thoughts of the few. 

Make all good men your well-wishers, and then, in the 
yeers’ steady sifting. 

Some of them turn to friends. Friends are the sunshine 
of life. 


think with the 
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That nothing might be wanting to this man, who 
did everything admirably, Hay was called to the staff 
of the New York ‘ Tribune” for five years; and when 
Whitelaw Reid was absent in Europe for seven 
months, Colonel Hay was the only one with whom he 
would leave the responsibility of that great paper. 

This man who asked for wisdom, got, also, riches 
and a good wife together. He married one of the 
daughters of Amasa Stone, of Cleveland, an extraor- 
dinary and exceedingly wealthy man, who founded 
Adelbert College, with a third of his property, in 
memory of his son. To John Hay. he gave a beauti- 
ful home on Euclid Avenue; and Hay, who was prac- 
tically penniless when he married Miss Stone, re- 
ceived from her father, it is said, from one to two 
million dollars. He also received the degree of LL.D., 
from his alma mater, a year ago. ‘‘ Thou hast asked 
wisdom ; thou shalt have riches and honor.” 

Hay always has had great political influence in a 
quiet way, and was undemonstratively active in 1876, 
1880,and 1884. He was a decided friend of McKinley, 
and, after Hanna, he was the leading spirit in the 
McKinley campaign councils. He is said to have set 
in motion the wave of McKinley enthusiasm. 

After all, he is only stepping one step higher; for, 
as few may be aware, he was assistant secretary of strte 
from 1879 to 1881, and took the place to which he sec.ps 
to gravitate, the presidency of the Sanitary Congres. 


+ 
- Anecdotal History 


~ OON after the blockade of Santiago began, Commo- 
S dore Schley received, from a Missouri girl, a four- 
“ leaved clover, tied with red, white and blue ribbon 
to one of her cards. Here is the gallant note of thanks he 
sentin reply: ‘‘I do.not recall any attention in my career 
that appealed more to me than the four-leaved clove 
and the little strip of ribbon. I thank you most sir 
cerely, and I hope, when the time may come, you w 
have just cause for pride in that part of the n 
under my command. We will do our duty, f 
knowing that we have the encouragement and p 
ers of our fair women, and, come what may, we s 
live. in theirlove and memory. May God bless 
and us, my dear friend, forever." The date 
June 9, and and three weeks later came the 
victory. 
‘ * * *# ' 

A memorial to Thomas Arnold, of Rugby, has b 
placed in Laleham Church, where he used to atte 
‘To the memory of Thomas Arnold, head maste* 
Rugby School, 1828-1842; scholar, historian, th. 
logian, who, as the head of a great public schoc 
raised the character of all English education; pow 
ful to rouse and train the intellect, but desirous abo 
all toimpress religion and duty upon the hearts of h 
pupils.” 

* * # 

What the New York ‘‘ Herald’ of August 28 cal 
‘*the most notable convention of scientific men ev 
held in America” was assembled in Boston late 
August. More than one thousand members we’ 
present. Some distinguished savants were t 
from Europe. The many papers read were sti 
lating and instructive, rather than startling or e 
making. 
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The rank is but the guinea's stamp; 

The man's the gowd for a’ that.—Burns. 
* * : 


Republican Simplicity Becoming Popuiar 

Omitting ‘‘Herr” and ‘‘Hochwohlgeboren” in a 
dressing an official in writing is no longer an insult | 
Germany, as these words form no part of any leg 
title. Thisis the decision the Appeal Court of t 
Empire at Leipzig has been obliged to render ir 
recent case. 

* * o 

The Armstrongs have given a new cruiser the ¢ 
triotic name, ‘‘Fourth of July.” It is three hundr 
and sixty feet long. 

* * 

Chicago’s New Superintendent of Schools 

Chicago is congratulating herself upon her new super 
tendent of schools, by whom she hopes to surpass anythi 
else in the country. The ‘Chicago University Weekl 
says that, “while at the head of Brown University, t 
students increased from 250 to 750. That President A 
drews will bring Chicago's public schools to a greater c 
gree of efficiency, we have not the slightest doubt.” T 
‘Outlook” adds that ‘the election of Dr. Andrews, 
Chicago, following the election of Superintendent Maxw 
in New York, is encouraging evidence that the Americ 
people are coming to see that the public school syste 
deserves the} best educational leaders the country ¢ 
furnish.” F- 
«4 * 


German and French Universities 

Germany's twenty-one universities, says the New Y« 
“Sun,” had 21,230 students during the summer semegn, 
Berlin, Munich and Leipzig being well in the lead. Va! 
alone, with its 12,000 students,—half of the university st 
dents of France,—has as many as all these togeth 
Lyons has 2,335; Bordeaux, 2,273; Toulouse, Montpeli 
Lille, Rennes and Nancy, 1,000 each. 


Journalistic Consecration in England 
Six ms, we are told, have every word .they s 
rinted verbatim: Lord Salisbury,Lord Roseberry, Jose. 
hamberiain, Arthur Balfour, William Vernon 
ar Morley. One column is the journalistic limit 
Lord Herschell, Lord Wolseley, Sir Edward Clarke, 
Courtney; three-quarters of a column is allowed Char 
Beresford, Labouchére, Brice, and occasionally to Di‘ 


and John Burns. ae 
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@ealth and its Blessings 


Honorable Money-Making a Duty, and the Path to Influence and Usefulness — The 
Harrow of Debt—Crime Increases with Poverty 
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we would not go so far 
as Carlyle, who said 
that ‘‘poverty is the 
hell of which most 
modern Englishmen 
are most afraid,” or as 
Henry George, who said that ‘‘ poverty is the open- 
mouthed hell which yawns beneath civilization,” we 
would teach that, in this land of opportunity, it is a 
disgrace for the average man or woman to live in 
continual poverty. 

How many young spirits we see prematurely de- 
pressed by this want !—it may be the consequence of 
their own folly. How many people are dull or proud 
or unsociable, from the secret irritation of the want of 
money. The poor are ever at the mercy of circum- 
stances. They cannot be independent, they cannot 
command their time, nor can they always afford to 
live in healthy localities, or healthy houses. They are 
the puppets of circumstances. 


In Europe, crime increases with the price of bread. . 


It is hard for a man to be manly, virtuous and true, 
when he has no money in the bank. The ignorant 
and the undisciplined fear the wolf more than they do 
the law. 

On every hand we see evidences of pinching, grind- 
ing poverty. We see it in prematurely depressed 
faces. Want stares us in the face every day in nearly 
every street. Its marks are traceable everywhere. 
We see it inchildren who have no childhood; we see 
it in suppressed sociability, shadowing bright, young 
faces; we see its blighting effect upon brilliant minds. 
It often means hopelessness to the highest ambition; 
it may mean thwarting of brilliant plans; it interposes 
serious obstacles to even the most resolute determina- 
tion. 


Avoid the Harrow of Debt 

No, poverty is a curse; there is scarcely a redeem- 
ing feature about it, and those who extol its virtues 
are the last to accept its conditions. It 1s difficult to 
be a man or a woman in extreme poverty. Ham- 
pered with debt, bound in bondage to those upon 
whom we depend, forced to make a dime perform all 
the honors of a dollar, 1t is almost impossible to pre- 
serve that dignity and self-respect which enables 
a man to be a man, and to look the world squarely 
in the face. 

How many poor people lose their lives because they 
cannot afford to employ a skillful physician ! 

Money means warm clothing and a fire for shiver- 
ing forms, provisions for the larder; it means com- 
forts, refinements, an education, books, music, pic- 
tures, travel. It means a good house, nutritious food. 
It means ae to do good; 1t means the best 
medical skill; it means a good attorney when in 
trouble. 

Money means rest when we are tired, change of 
climate for the invalid; it means that we are not 
forced to work through all kinds of weather and expo- 
sure whether we are able or not. It means exemp- 
tion from the drudgery which dogs the footsteps of the 
destitute. 


“A Day’s March Ahead of Want” 

We believe, with Horace Greeley,that every healthy 
young man in this country ought to be ashamed of 
being poor. We would like to fill every young man 
and woman who reads Success with an utter dread and 
horror of poverty. We would like to make them so 
feel its shame, its constraint, 1ts bitterness, that they 
would vow to escape its thraldom. No young man 
has a right to remain in a position, if it is possible to 
get out of it, where he will be constantly subjected to 
the great temptations of poverty. His self respect 
demands that he should put himself in a position of 
dignity where he will not be liable at any time to be a 
burden to his friends in case of sickn <s or other 
emergencies. Without independence, noone can be a 
man. Noman can do his best work who feels want 
tugging at his heels, who is forever tied down and 
hampered, at the mercy of circumstances, or of those 
upon whom he depends tor employment. What can 
be more humiliating than a sense of being but a 
day's march ahead of want ? 

Parents often fail to realize the significance of their 
children’s ambition to earn money. It is a laudable 
ambition, and should be directed and encouraged, not 
suppressed. Thousands of boys have been saved 
from utter worthlessness to lives of splendid useful- 
ness by wisely encouraging and fostering this money- 
making instinct. If a boy be thoroughly honest in his 
desire for money-making, he is sure to be saved from 
a thousand temptations and habits of indolence or 
wildness, and to develop habits of thrift which will 
influence his entire life. 

If the man is a man, and his fortune be fairly won, 
it will increase his influence and multiply his power. 
This struggle to attain wealth, if he is careful to 
guard against its dwarfing influences, will develop 
his intelligence, his skill, his energy, his thrift, his 
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Sagacity. It will improve his judgment, increase 
his practical knowledge, and train his moral and in- 
tellectual powers to a higher cultivation. 


Business Develops the Whole Man 

“The soul is trained by the ledger as much as by 
the calculus, and can get exercise in account of sales 
as much as in the count of stars.” The business 
man, if he is methodical, is put constantly upon his 
faithfulness. His reserve force is constantly brought 
into play, and he is ever massing his forces upon the 
enemy's weakest point, as did Napoleon his army. 
His powers are ever on dress parade. No; more men 
are ruined by underestimating the value of money, 
than by over-estimating it. Let us then abandon the 
affectation of despising money, and frankly own its 
value. 

“There are men born with a genius for money- 
making,” says Mathews. ‘They have the instinct of 
accumulation. The talent and inclination to convert 
dollars into doubloons by bargains or shrewd invest- 
ments are in them just as strongly marked and as 
uncontrollable as were the ability and the inclination 
of Shakespeare to produce ‘‘Hamlet” and ‘‘Othello,” of 
Raphael to paint his canvases, of Beethoven to com- 
pose his symphonies, or of Morse to invent an electric 
telegraph. s it would have been a gross derelic- 
tion of duty, a shameful perversion of gifts, had 
these latter Tseuncted the instincts of their genius 
and engaged in the scramble for wealth, so would a 
Rothschild, an Astor, and a Peabody, have sinned 
had they done violence to their natures and thrown 
their energies into channels where they would have 
proved dwarfs and not giants.” 


+ 
Sand 


OBSERVED a locomotive,in the railroad yard,one day; 
| It was waiting in the roundhouse, where the locomo- 
tives stay; 
It was panting for the journey, it was coaled and fully 
manned, 
And it had a box the fireman was filling full of sand. 


It appears that locomotives cannot always get a grip 

On their slender iron pavement, ‘cause the wheels are apt 
to slip; 

And, when men reach a slippery spot, their tactics they 
command, 

And to get a grip upon the rail, they sprinkle it with 
sand. 


It's about this way 
track,— 

If your load is rather heavy, and you're always sliding 
back ; 

So, 1f a common locomotive you completely understand, 

You'll provide yourself in starting with a good supply of 
sand. 


with travel along life's slippery 


If your track 1s steep and hilly, and you have a heavy 
grade, 

And if those who've gone before you have the rails quite 
slippery made, 

If you ever reach the summit of the upper tableland, 

You'll find you'll have to do it by a liberal use of sand. 


If you strike some frigid weather, and discover, to your 
cost, 

That you're liable to slip on a heavy coat of frost, 

Then some prompt, decided action will be called into 
demand, 

And you'll slip "way to the bottom if you haven't any 
sand. 

You can get to any station that is on life’s schedule seen, 

If there’s fire beneath the boiler of ambition’s strong 
machine, 

And you'll reach a place called Flushtown at a rate of 
speed that's grand, 

If for all the slippery places you've a good supply of sand. 

—RIcHMOND (IND.,) ‘‘REGISTER.” 


ACTIVE SYMPATHY 

Luckman told of a vizier who, having offended his 
master, was condemned to perpetual captivity in a 
lofty tower. At night his wife came to weep below 
his window. 

‘Cease your grief,” said the vizier; ‘‘go home for the 
present, and return hither when you have procured a 
ive black beetle, a little gee, (or buffalo's butter), 
three clews,—one of the finest silk, another of stout 
pack thread, a third of stout whipcord; finally a coil 
of strong rope.” 

“When she again came to the foot of the tower, 
provided according to her husband's commands, he 
directed her to touch the head of the beetle with a 
little of the ghee; to tie one end of the silk thread 
around him, and to place the creature on the wall of 
the tower. Led by the smell of the butter, which he 
conceived to be in store somewhere above him, the 
beetle continued to ascend till he reached the top, 
and thus he put the vizier in possession of the end of 
the silk thread,who drew up the packthread by means 
of the silk, next the small cord, and then the rope 
capable of sustaining his weight, by means of which 
he escaped. His ready wit was as good as a key. 
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he will be known there as the boy with half-learned 
lessons and poor recitations, who barely ‘‘ skins” 
through his examinations and gets his diploma, per- 
haps, by special favor. If he gets into business, 
there are always some defects in his transactions; he 
lacks system, order, thoroughness; is slovenly in his 
habits, never quite knows how he stands. He is 
not of much importance in the community, for no- 


‘body has confidence in his business methods and 


judgment. He is always blundering; is a little late 
at the bank, and his notes are protested; he misses 
his engagements, and disappoints those with whom 
they were made. 

He never thinks it worth while to be exacting in 
little things. His books are inaccurate; his papers 
and letters are never filed; his desk is loaded with 
papers and letters and confusion reigns everywhere. 
Such a man is always a failure in life, and is demoral- 
izing to his associates. His example is infectious. 
Everyone who works for him catches the contagion; 
and, knowing that their employer is not exacting, 
accurate, careful, thorough, employees come to see 
things as their master does, and these defects and 
weaknesses are perpetuated in their own careers. 

If a general going through a country with an army 
should leave, here and there, forts which he found it 
difficult to take, and push on, he would soon find that 
the enemy entrenched in these uncaptured fortresses 
would harass him perpetually. 

“Skipped Points” in one’s work, business or occu- 
pation, are sure to give endless trouble and morti- 
fication. 

How many people have failed in life simply be- 
cause they were not taught in their youth to dothings 
accurately, properly, carefully. What a misfortune 
it is to grow up to manhood and womanhood and to 
be conscious of possessing superior native ability, and 
yet be unable to fill positions of honor and trust be- 
cause of defective application during one’s childhood! 
Many a man or woman with superior aptitude for 
teaching, has been unable to obtain a merited posi- 
tion because of skipped places way back in the pri- 
mary or common school work. 

We know of a gentleman of excellent reputation as 
a scholar who was nominated for a professorship in 
one of our New England colleges, but there were so 
many mis-spelled words in his correspondence that 
his name was dropped, although there was no doubt 
of his superior fitness for the position. 

In the Harvard examination papers et one time 
there were more than twenty ways of spelling ‘“Cy- 
rus,”” such as:—‘‘Cyreus,” ‘‘Cyrous,” ‘‘Cuyus,” ‘‘Sey- 
rus.” ‘*Too” was mis-spelled by seventy per cent. of 
those who used it in a narrative. ‘‘Which” and 
‘‘whose” were spelled in fully two dozen different 
ways, as ‘“‘whitch,” ‘‘whtch,” ‘‘whish,” ‘‘wich,” and 
‘twho's,” ‘hoose,” ‘‘whouse.” ‘Scholar’ was ren- 
dered in a great variety of ways, for example: ‘‘skol- 
lar,” ‘‘scholare,”’ ‘*skooler.” 

Some wrote ‘‘bruther” for ‘brother,’ ‘‘ bimeby” 
for ‘‘by and by,” ‘‘dorter” for ‘‘daughter,”’ and ‘‘puy” 


for ‘‘pie.” 
++ 
CHOOSING A COLLEGE 


HE problem of choosing a college or a university 
out of the hundreds scattered all over the United 
States is not an easy one. Shall it be a city col- 

lege or a country college, or a college near the city? 
Great men have been graduated from small colleges, 
and small men from great colleges. 

While it is largely a matter of personal taste and 
preference, it is well to know some of the advantages 
and disadvantages of city and country colleges and 
universities. 

Country colleges are exempt from many of the 
temptations of city life, and are often more health- 
ful. There are advantages in coming into personal 
contact with, and under the personal influence of, pro- 
fessors and instructors in small country colleges, 
which are unattainable in large colleges and universi- 
ties. The class acquaintances and social relations in 
the smaller colleges are often pleasanter; friendships 
formed are more valuable, influential and lasting. 
The dormitory system in country colleges brings stu- 
dents together in closer and more friendly relations. 

On the other hand, city colleges and universities 
have many advantages over those in the country, 
especially for a boy brought up in the country. Their 
great corps of professors of national reputation, their 
traditions, reaching back, in some cases, hundreds of 
years, their broad culture and social advantages, 
furnish incentives and examples which are invaluable. 
As a rule, a student in a city college has a larger 
freedom in selecting a place of worship, and a wider 
range in his choice of recreations. This ‘‘university 
freedom” is a special feature in Germany. The per- 
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sonal liberty is less in smaller colleges. Of course, 
this greater freedom brings greater responsibility, 
which is sometimes dangerous for young students and 
those who have not learned to exercise self-control. 
On the other hand, the self-reliance and independence 
of character developed from the greater freedom, 
where students are thrown upon their own resources, 
is a great advantage. Again, this habit of close self- 
supervision which is engendered by being thrown 
upon one’s own resources is often of infinite advan} 
tage. Self-reliance and independence of character are 
developed much earlier in life than where students 
have less freedom and are under constant supervision. 

The opportunities for self-culture, for attending 
lectures and putting oneself under the refining in- 
fluences of a great city are to be carefully considered. 
To have access to libraries, reading-rooms, museums; 
to be brought face to face with beautiful works of art 
and architecture; to feel the influence from contact 
with the great achievements of mankind. are things 
which have much to do in shaping the future life. 
Many of these advantages of a city can be enjoyed 
during one’s recreation, and are so much added toa 
college course. To counterbalance these influences 
are the temptations and danger of falling into vicious 
habits, which ruin so many students. For a student 
with a strong will power and-comparatively well de- 
veloped character, however, the fullness of city life, 
the inspiration which comes from seeing and knowing 
great men and women, are of inestimable value. 
Perhaps the greatest charms, however, of purely 
class and college fellowship are found in the smaller 


colleges. 
SAGASTA THE SAGACIOUS 


ERHAPS Sagasta will be especially remembered 
for his devotion to the Spanish throne. To him, 
the greatest disaster which could overtake his 

people would be the overthrow or loss of the integrity 
of the monarchy. He is utterly devoted to the Queen 
Regent, and to the young king, whom he has often 
daudled on his knee. He succeeded Canovas, who 
was assassinated last October. He was well born, 
but not of the nobility. His people were prominent 
at Torrecilla. He was educated at Madrid, in the 
School of Engineers. Entering public life before he 
was thirty, he rose rapidly; he was in the cabinets of 
General Prim and Serrano; in 1881, he was at the 
head of an administration, and again in 1885, 1890 and 
1893. His opinions have changed since he entered 
public life; of late years, he has been the head of the 
Liberal party. ‘He is tall, thin, cadaverous, and 
customarily silent.’ But he is a master of politics 
and politicians. He was once a Republican, but, like 
Castelar, he soon found that the Spaniards were not 
fit for self-government. He is honest, patriotic, zeal- 
ous, and undoubtedly among the noblest Spaniards 


of them all. 


SUCCESS IDEALS 


Only he who lives a life of his own can help the lives of 
other men.—PHILLIPs Brooks. 


S | ©. a 


‘‘ If one is to-day more patient, more serene, more lov- 
ing, more sympathetic than he was yesterday, then is he 
truly advancing; then is his life a success.” 

°..2 @& @ 


Come, take that task of yours which you have been 
hesitating before, and shirking, and walking around, and 
on this very day lift it up and do it.—PHILLIPps Brooks. 

= 2.2.2 

Let me give you De Tocqueville's words for a motto: 
‘* Life is neither a pleasure nor a pain. It is serious busi- 
ness, to be entered on with courage and in a spirit of self- 
sacrifice."—FRrances E. WILLARD. 

** * 


To live in the presence of great truths and eternal laws, 
to be led by permanent ideals,—that is what keeps a man 
patient when the world ignores him, and calm and un- 
spoiled when the world praises him.—Bazac. 


* * & #*# 


‘The greater part of the courage that is needed in the 
world is not of a heroic kind. Courage may be displayed 
in everyday life as well as on historic fields of action. 
The common need is for courage to be honest, courage to 
resist temptation, courage to speak the truth, courage to 
be what we really are, and not to pretend to be what we 
are not, courage to live honestly within our means, and 
not dishonestly upon the means of others.” 


* * & & 


In all seriousness, and without the faintest suggestion 
of a smile on his face, a man said to us once :— 

‘I can do anything but one thing.” 

‘‘And the one thing is what?” we asked. 

Still without changing a muscle of his face, he an- 
swered »— 

‘* Make a living.” 

The reason was, he didn't make an intelligent effort. 
That is the reason why a great many other people 
fail of success. 
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Ten Thousand Lectures 


The Lowell Institute and Its Vast and Far-Reaching 
Educational Influence 


It remade my intellectual life.—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


OW do you estimate the influence which 
the Lowell Institute has had upon the 
intellectual life of our country?” was 
asked of Oliver Wendell Holmes, by 
Harriet Knight Smith, a few months be- 
fore his death. 

Dr. Holmes replied: ‘‘When you have 
said every enthusiastic thing you may, 
you will not have half filled the measure 
of its importance to Boston,—New Eng- 
land,—the country at large. Its benefits 
have been of the largest significance to 
me,—almost renewing my _ intcllectual 
life. No nobler or more helpful institu- 
in America than Boston's Lowell Insti- 





tion exists 
tute.”’ 

Lectures were the Puritans’ entertainment,—re- 
ligious lectures, very popular, absorbing so much of 
their time and attention that, in 1639, the General 
Court tried to shorten them. In 1792, theatrical plays 
were introduced as ‘‘ moral lectures.” College pro- 
fessors lectured; and various popular themes were 
presented in the same way. 

One city lecturer boasted that he had ‘‘delivered his 
lecture ninety times in that season, and for ten dol- 
lars at each delivery.” But Wendell Phillips’s famous 
lecture on ‘‘The Lost Arts” is said to have been deliv- 
ered two thousand times. 


An Epidemic of Lectures 

From 1825 to 1850, ‘‘ lectures may be said to have 
been an epidemic in New England." ‘The Mercantile 
Library had lecture courses, also the Mechanics’ In- 
stitute. During the winter of 1837-38, twenty-six 
courses of lectures were given .in Boston, not includ- 
ing those of less than eight lectures; thirteen thou- 
sand attended them. 

The Revolutionary Lowell was the first preacher of 
Newburyport, and, in 1780, caused to be inserted in 
the Massachusetts Bill of Rights the first known con- 
stitutional prohibition of slavery. One of his great- 

randsons was James Russell Lowell; another was 
Totin Lowell, Jr., ‘‘a young Bostonian intended for a 
statesman, whom the caprice of fortune made a mer- 
chant.” He had traveled much, and died in Bom- 
bay, March 4, 1836. He was only thirty-four when he 
made his remarkable will, and his legacy amounted to 
$250,000; it is managed by one frustee of the Lowell 
family, and by a curator; John Amory Lowell was 
trustee for forty years ; his successor, Augustus Lowell, 
for over fifteen. ‘B. E. Cotting, Curator,” was read 
on the tickets for fifty-eight years. Psofessor Wy- 
man preceded him. and Professor Sedgwick has fol- 
lowed. Edward 
Everett gave the 
opening address, 
Dec. 31, 1839. 

Professor Sill:- 
man, of Yale, 
gave the first 
course, on geolo- 
gy. ‘So great 
was his populari- 
ty that, on giv 
ing out the tick- 
ets for the second 
course, on chem- 
istry, the crowd 
filled the streets 
and crushed in 
the windows, at 
the ‘Old Corner 
Book store.’” 
Difterent ar- 
rangements were 
made. I remem- 
ber the time 
when we record- 
ed our names, 
and numbers di- 
visible by 3, 4. 5, 
were the fortu- 
nate drawers. 
Now, on a cer- 
tain day, the line is formed, and ‘‘first come, first 
served.” But, without a ticket, you can ‘fall into 
line” on a lecture night, and chance to get in. 

The doors are chosed at the commencement of each 
lecture, and are opened at the end of one hour; this 
rule is peremptory. 

From December 31, 1839, to last January, 427 reg- 
ular courses of Lowell Institute lectures were given,— 
or 4,020 separate addresses, with repetitions, 4,325,— 
all absolutely free; sixty-one additional lectures and 
five society courses, amounting to 5,425 discourses, 
by 352 different speakers. 

Besides these popular addresses, the Lowell Free 
Courses in ‘‘mathematics, mechanics, physics,” and a 
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dozen other branches, continued for over thirty years, 
which meant four thousand, two hundred and sixty- 
five lectures. Between five and six hundred are 
given every year. 

Lovering spoke one hundred and sixty-eight times, 
Agassiz, one hundred and sixteen; Silliman, ninety- 
six; Professor Cooke, ninety-two. 

The first course of American lectures illustrated by 
a stereopticon were given by Agassiz, with Professor 
Cooke’s invention, the ‘‘vertical lantern.” 


“A Child of the Institute” 
Professor Cooke, when a boy of thirteen, missed 
getting a ticket to Silliman’s lectures on chemistry; 
but his father bought one for him. ‘At 
these lectures,’ says Professor 
Cooke, ‘I received my first 
taste of real knowledge. A 
boy's pertinacity, favored by a 
kind father’s indulgence, found 
the means of repeating, in a 
small way, most of the experi- 
ments seen at the Lowell In- 
stitute lectures; and thus, be- 
fore I entered college, I had 
acquired a real, available 
knowledge of the facts of 
chemistry.” 


Lowell Institute Gave us Agassiz 

Agassiz’s first course drew 
that inspiring instructor to 
America, established the Law- 
rence Scientific School, and the 
Agassiz Museum. 

Tyndall devoted the ten 
thousand dollars from his lec- 
tures to scholarships for Har- 
vard, Pennsylvania and Co- 
lumbia universities. 

The poet Holmes, in 1852-53, 

ave a course on ‘ English 

oetry,” fresh-written, ‘‘the ink 
hardly dry,” concluding each 
with a new original poem. 

James Russell Lowell's 
course on ‘‘Early English 
Dramatists,” Professor Drum- 
mond’s, on **The Ascent of Man,” and Edward Everett 
Hale's ‘‘Localities of Boston,”” were memorable courses. 

The most impressive which I personally heard, 
were those of Kennan on Siberia, Dr. Storrs on St. 
Bernard, Geo.W. Cable, Mozoomdar, Haweis, Clapp's 
Shakespearean lectures, and Lowell's lectures. 


Brains and Eloquence 

From that lecture platform have probably been de- 
livered more speeches for the last sixty years than 
from any other rostrum in the world, not excepting 
even that of the French Academy. 

Three hundred and fifty-two lecturers, from both 
sides of the Atlantic, have spoken there. 

Science has 
taught through 
Silliman, Lyell, 
Agassiz, Gray, 
Lovering, Rog- 
ers, Cooke, Wy- 
man, Peirce, Tyn- 
dall, Whitney, 
Newcomb, Ball, 
Proctor, Young, 
Langley, Gould, 
Wallace, Geikie, 
Dawson, Cross, 
G. H. Darwin, 
Farlow, Goodale. 

Palfrey, W al- 
ker, A. P. Pea- 
body, Diman, 
George P. Fisher, 
R. S. Storrs, Ly- 
man Abbott, 
Mark Hopkins, 
Henry Drum- 
mond, and W. J. 
Tucker have dis- 
coursed on high 
themes. 

Literature, art, 
history and edu- 
cation have been 
represented by 
Everett, Sparks, Felton, Bowen, Child, Whipple, Nor- 
ton, William Everett, Barnard, W.E. Channing, How- 
ells, Perkins, Bascom, Clapp, Hale, Lanciani, Fiske, 
Bryce and Eliot. Fifty other brilliant speakers have 
enlightened and delighted us from this platform. 

On top of a palaceof the Pharaohs, Lowell ‘‘penned 
with a tired hand” those few sentences of bequest, ‘‘the 
expression of a great and liberal spirit, in its aspira- 
tion for the welfare of home and native land.” 

‘These are blessings,” exclaimed Edward Everett, 
‘which shall abide when the desert sands shall have 
covered the Egyptian temples; and they will render 
the name of Lowell more illustrious than that of any 
of the Pharaohs.” 
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He Used His Wealth Wisely 


Luta B. COoNLEY 






£9 N 1824, there came to Galveston, Texas, 
whey from Bittern, Canton Glarus, Swit- 
zerland, a poor boy named Henry 
Rasenberg, who began his American 
career as aclerk on a small salary. 
His capability, industry and economy 
enabled him to establish himself in 
business, and for forty years he was 
a prosperous merchant. Subsequently, he became a 
banker, and amassed a large fortune. His unselfish- 
ness and warm interest in the 
individual and collective life 
about him, and the public 
welfare of his adopted city, 
made him deeply and highly 
loved. It is declared that he 
once urged a competitor in 
trade to attend more closely 
to business, as his neglect 
was sending his customers to 
his (Rasenberg’s) store. The 
advice was unheeded, and the 
man was obliged to abandon 
his business. He became one 
of Rasenberg’s employees. 

Mr. Rasenberg married 
twice, but had no children. 
The present Mrs. Rasenberg 
lives in Texas. Mr. Rasen- 
berg, whose death occurred 
in 1893, is buried beside his 
first wife, in Baltimore. 

Of his estate, $750,000 was 
bequeathed to charity. He 
completed, just prior to his 
death, the Henry Rasenberg 
Free School in Galveston, at 
a cost of $75,000, seating one 
thousand pupils. His will 
provided $30,000 for the erec- 
tion of a Galveston Protestant 
orphans’ home, a large struc- 
ture, built and occupied two 
years ago; $30,000 for Grace 
Episcopal Church, built of gray stone, and occupied 
some two years ago; $30,000 for the Woman's Home, 
a very beautiful structure, comprising a handsome 
structure and grounds, built and occupied almost two 
years ago; $65,000 for the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation building, completed a year ago; and $50,000 
for a monument to the heroes of the Texan Revolu- 
tion. This monument, one of the most imposing in 
the country, is seventy feet high, its four columns 
weighing about eleven tons each, its panels represent- 
ing allegorical figures, illustrative of the history and 
attitude of Texas when under Mexican oppression, 
and after acts of hostility had been committed. 

One of Mr. Rosenberg’s best-appreciated gifts is the 
appropriation for seventeen drinking-fountains, scat- 
tered over the city, to supply the needs of ‘‘man, horse 
and dog.” These fountains are of beautiful, fine- 
grained granite, the outlets of bronze, in original de- 
signs. The fountains are in process of erection, and 
the last of them will be finished in the autumn, thus 
giving Galveston, it is claimed, the most complete 
set of useful and ornamental fountains of any city on 
this continent. 

But, with all his public gifts, Mr. Rosenberg will be 
best remembered and most truly loved by those—and 
they are many,—for whom his personal kindness and 
ready aid furnished light in dark places. 


THE STAR OF TRUTH 

Follow the Star! It may not lead thy feet 

Through pleasant vales where bloom and fragrance 

wait ; 

Nor may it lead thee to those mountain heights 

Where worldly fame and honor hold their state ; 
Yet follow thou! Forget not ‘tis the Star ! 

And it shall lead to no one less than God, 
And it shall lead to God, though God be far. 

—Myrta Lockett Avary. 


+ 


CHALLENGE FOR AMERICA’S CUP 
Tuomas J. Lirron has challenged for the America's 
cup. He is the sole owner of the “Shamrock,” to be 
built, probably, at Belfast. Sir Thomas Johnstone Lipton, 
knight, began life as a laborer on a Carolina rice planta- 
tion. He furnishes rations for the British navy, owns 
immense tea plantations in Ceylon, conducts a slaughter- 
house and stock pens in Chicago, with capacity for dress- 
ing two thousand cattle a day, runs six hundred refriger- 
ator cars through the West each day for the distribution 
of his dressed beef, owns a tea and coffee establishment 
in New York, owns mineral springs and makes ginger ale 
in Ireland, and is proprietor of nearly one hundred grocer 
stores in London. The challenge causes much ont 
humored comment on account of the Irish features. Lip- 
ton is one of the most popular men in England, and 
everybody in London hopes he will win. The challenge 
for a race, without conditions, is praised in contrast with 
Dunraven's conduct. A well-known sporting man has said: 
“Lipton gave £25,000 to the jubilee fund and was knighted; 
if he wins the America’s cup, he will get a peerage.” 
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Among most effective patriotic 
poems, be es declared their inde 
pendence va erty Song,” by John Dick- 
inson, of D minent early in the Revo- 
lution. | i in the Boston ‘‘Gazette,” 
July 18, 1768 t to James Otis, of Massa- 
chusetts l he wrote, ‘ta 
song for A I have long 
since reno t as indiffer- 
ent songs l certain 
occasions, | voke the de- 
serted 

Come Americans all, 

And rous« fair Liberty's 
Ca 

No tyrant press your just 
Ciall 

Or stain w aS name. 

In freedon freedom we'll 

>) 

Not as money 
w 

The So 1s song in Boston and 
in New E 

Dickins f the Continental Con- 
gress, in ( Philadelphia, September 
4, 1774 A at first opposed to the 
Dec arat é ‘without some pre- 
lusory t1 irched at the head of 
his regin epel the invading enemy. 

Thomas | f the strongest advocates 
ot freedo n Colonies. In July, 1775, 
while edit nsyl ia Magazine,” he 
publish« ro Liberty Tree cut 
down w! d Boston. 

TRE! 
Ina rom the regions of day, 
I rty ime; 
re rected the way, 
A t the dame 
Af from the gardens above, 
W millions agree, 
She 1, as a proof of her love, 
A I med Libe rty Tree. 


In 1776, Paine published 
Common Sense,” a defense 

he colonies against the 
country, so success- 

and influential as to win 
him the friendship of 
Washington, Franklin and 
her American leaders. In 


England, Paine published 
The Rights of Man,” in de- 
nse of the French Revo- 


ion; he fled to France, and 

a deputy to the National 
onvention in 1792. At Louis 
XVIL.'strial, Paine offered the 
cing an asylum in America. 
CHARLES F. + l offended Robespierre, 
and Paine was imprisoned 








for fourt Paine wrote ‘The Death of 
Wolfe pathetic and graceful. 
Fran ner of the Declaration, an- 
other R et, made his pungent pen do 
service 7 the patriot’s courage, and in 
ridiculing | vernment. He was a literary 
Philad« In Jar uary 1778, the patriots 
floated a nowder-kegs down the Delaware 
River, a ) exp we on contact, in order 
to destroy essels at Philadelphia. The 
British sean larmed, and discharged cannon 
and small destroyed the floating kegs. 


FRANCIS HOPKINSON 





JOSEPH RODMAN DRAKE 





PHILIP FRENEAU 


Hopkinson thereupon wrote his celebrated humorous 
poem :— 
THE BATTLE OF THE KEGs 
Gallants attend, and hear a friend 
Trill forth harmonious ditty; 
Strange things I'll tell which late befell 
In Philadelphia city. 


’T was early day, as poets say, 
Just when the sun was rising, 
A soldier stood on a log of wood, 

And saw a thing surprising. 


The spirited ballad continued through 
stanzas. 
Timothy Dwight, scholar and divine, while chaplain 
in the Revolutionary army, in 


1777, wrote a patriotic poem :— 
CotumpBia’s GLORY 


Columbia, Columbia, to 
arise, 

The queen of the world, and child 
of the skies; 

Thy genius commands thee; 
rapture behold, 

While ages on ages thy splendors 
unfold 


twenty 


glory 


with 


Thy reign is the last, and the no- 
blest of time, 
Most fruitful thy soil, most invit- 
ing thy clime; 
Let the crimes of the East ne'er 
encrimson thy name, 
Be freedom, and science, and vir- 
tue thy fame. 

His poem, ‘‘ The Conquest of Canaan,” 
lished in England. ‘Greenfield Hill” 
great beauty. In 1795, he was chosen president of 
Yale College, where he won imperishable fame. ‘The 
college was without funds or means to promote its 
growth, with a narrow range of studies. Through 
his energy and popularity, he left it, at his death, in 
1817, one of the first educational institutions in the 
country. 

Philip Freneau, ‘‘the poet of the Revolution,” wrote 
martial and political ballads free from bombast and 
affectation, with simplicity that makes them poignant 
and striking. Dibden’s ballads cheered and incited 
the British tars; Freneau’s did the same for his coun- 
trymen. While a Princeton student, in 1771, he and 
Hugh Henry Brackenridge wrote ‘‘ The Rising Glory 
of America,” anticipating independence. During the 
Revolution, his poems flashed light and heat in the 
‘‘United States Magazine,” and the ‘‘ Freeman's 
Journal.” He was captured and imprisoned several 
months in the British prison hulks in New York har- 
bor, whence his poem :— 


was repub- 
was a poem of 


Tue BritisH Prison SHIP 
The various horrors of these hulks to tell, 
These prison ships where pain and penance dwell, 
Where death in tenfold vengeance holds his reign, 
And injured ghosts, yet unavenged, complain; 
This be my task,—ungenerous Britons, you 
Conspire to murder, where you can't subdue. 


Freneau was indignant that his native city should 
remain so long a British stronghold. 
MANHATTAN CITY 
Fair mistress ot a warlike state, 
What crime of thine deserves this fate? 
While other ports to freedom rise, 
In thee that flame of honor dies. 
With wars and horrors overspread, 
Seven years and more we fought and bled, 
Seized British hosts and Hessian bands, 
And all to leave thee in their hands. 


Joseph Rodman Drake, whose death in the first flush 
of manhood was regretted by his fellow poets, was 
imbued with the stirring scenes of the War of 1812. 
His ‘“‘American Flag” is of perennial beauty. 


THE AMERICAN FLAG 
When Freedom, from her mountain height, 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 
She tore the azure robe of night 
And set the stars of glory there! 
She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldric of the skies, 
And striped its pure celestial white 


Bade : . n P i 


eR 


TIMOTHY DWIGHT 





T. BUCHANAN READ 





on September 21, 1820, 
only twenty-five a 
old, and received ¢ 
beautiful poetical trib- 
ute from his friend, Fitz 
Greene Halleck. 

The few songs of the “ 
Mexican War were 
pans and laureate 

ems. Yankee valor 
was lauded in Charles 
Fenno Hoffman's po- 
em, describing one of the fiercest battles in the war 
with Mexico. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


MONTEREY 

We were not many,—we who stood 
Before the iron Sleet that day; 

Yet many a gallant spirit would 

Give half his years if he but could 
Have been with us at Monterey. 

Now here, now there, the shot it hailed 
In deadly drifts of fiery spray; 

Yet not a single soldier quailed, 

When wounded comrades round them wailed 
Their dying shout at Monterey. 

Hoffman was a brother of Ogden Hoffman, founder P 
of the ‘Knickerbocker Magazine,” editor of the 
“American Monthly,” and the ‘‘New 
York Mirror;” he published ‘‘ The Vigil 
of Faith and Other Poems,” and 
‘*Sketches of Society.” 

The great crisis of the Civil War, when 
the Union and its future hung in the 
balance four long years, evoked grand 
war poems. Bryant, Whittier, Halleck, 
Boker, who had been votaries of nature, 
tuned their lyres to martial strains 

Bryant was sixty-six when the war 
began; when thirteen, he had written 
‘*The Embargo,” a vigorous political 
poem. He who wrote * Thanatopsis” 
at nineteen, wrote :— 

Our Country s CALL 
Lay down the ax, fling by the spade; ’ 
Leave in its track the toiling plow; 
The rifle and the bayonet-blade 
For arms like yours were fitter now; 
And let the hands that ply the pen 

Quit the light task, and learn to wield 
The horseman’s crooked brand, and rein 

The charger on the battle field. 


Our country calls; away! away! 

To where the blood-stream blots the green. 
Strike to defend the gentlest sway 

That Time in all his course has seen. 
See, from a thousand coverts,—see 

Spring the armed foes that haunt her track; 
They rush to smite her down, and we 

Must beat the banded traitors back. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes was very indignant when a 
youth, because it was proposed to break up the famous 
war vessel,— 

OLD IRONSIDES 
Aye, tear her tattered ensign down! 
,ong has it waved on high, 
And many an eye has danced to see 
That banner in the sky. 
He wrote many patriotic poems, among them 
*« Brother Jonathan’ s Lament for Sister Caroline,” 
on the secession of South 
Carolina; ‘‘ Under the Wash- 
ington Elm,” ‘To Canaan,” 
and ‘‘ The Trumpet Song.” 
BROTHER JONATHAN'S LAMENT 
She has gone, she hus left us in 
passion and pride, 

Our stormy-browed sister, so 
long at our side! 

She has torn her own star from 
our firmament’s glow, 

And turned on her brother the 
face of a foe! 

George H. Boker wrote 
‘‘Poems of the War,” ‘‘ The 
Sword Bearer,” ‘‘On Board 
the Cumberland,”’‘‘The Black 
Regiment,” ‘‘Dirge for a Sol- 
dier,” and ** March Along.” 

Thomas Buchanan Read was a poet, artist, and 
sculptor. After writing ‘‘Sheridan's Ride,” the most 
picturesque and soul-thrilling — of the Civil War, 
he painted it, and sculptured ridan’s bust. 

SuHeripan's RIDE 
Up from the South, at break of day, 
Bringing to Winchester fresh dismay, 
The affrighted air, with a shudder, bore, 
Like a herald in haste, to the chieftain's door, 
The terrible rumble, and grumble, and roar, 
Telling the battle was on once more, 
And Sheridan twenty miles away. 





GEORGE H. BOKER 
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To Celebrate Lafayette Day 
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AFAYETTE was only nineteen when 
he became enamored of America; it 
was love at first sight; and it hap- 
pened under singular circumstances, 
He was, in 1776, a French officer at 
Metz. The Duke of Gloucester, 
brother to George III. of England, 

was given a dinner; Lafayette was among the 

oe guests. A principal topic was the Ameri- 

can rebellion. The details interested 

him immediately, profoundly. ‘He 

saw ata glance that it was the 
cause of justice, of liberty, of 

Heaven. Before he rose from 

that table, and while talking 

with the brother of the king 

of England, his purpose 
was formed,—his resolu- 
tion taken.” 

That act was charac- 
teristic of his swift in- 
tuitions, which were ap- 
proved by time, though 
ardent with the passion 
of liberty. That was 
Lafayette, from first to 
iast. Dissuasives were 
many and strong. 
have seen your uncle die, 
in the wars of Italy,” the 
Count of Broglie said to 
him; I witnessed your 
father’s death at the Bat- 
tle of Minden; and how 
can I be accessory to the 
ruin of the last and only 
representative of the family?” 
Born in a Chateau 

Surely this was a potent appeal. 
It was an old and noble family ; his 
ancestor in the fifteenth century had 
been marshal. He was noble born, a 
marquis, his nativity being in a feudal 
castle at Chavaignac, September 6, 1757, 
the estate giving him an income of forty 
thousand dollars. Besides, he was a 
French officer of distinction. He had 








an Austrian dungeon. The king, on learning his de- 
sign, ordered his detention; at Bayonne, a girl who 
recognized him sleeping in a barn, kept his secret; 
he escaped to Spain, and sailed with Baron de Kalb 
and ten other officers on the ‘‘ Victory,” a heavy 
sailer, escaping capture from French cruisers and 
two English frigates: The party landed on the South 
Carolina shore at night, where the barking of dogs 
was their only reception. When they were known, 
they received a cordial welcome. Lafayette sped to 
Philadelphia, to meet Washington. 

Meeting with Washington 

Washington was forty-five, twenty-five years his 
senior. They met at a dinner party; before it was 
over, they had adopted each other to perpetual friend- 
ship. ‘On rising from the table, Washington drew 
Lafayette aside, and entered into a free and paternal 
conversation with him. He complimented him upon 
his zeal and his sacrifices in the cause of human lib- 
erty, and invited him to consider the headquarters of 
the army as his home, playfully adding that he could 
not promise him the luxuries of a court, only the 
privations of a republican camp.” 

In France, Deane had told him they could not 
afford a vessel for him; ‘‘I shall purchase a ship my- 
self,” was his reply. There was some question about 
putting these distinguished foreigners in high posi- 
tions. ‘‘I ask two favors,” said Lafayette; *‘one is 
to serve at my own expense, the other, to serve, at 
first, as a volunteer.” But congress made him a 
major-general: ‘Resolved, that his services be ac- 
cepted, and that, on account of his illustrious family 
and connections, he shall have the rank and commis- 
sion of major-general in the army of the United 
States.” 

Youthful Honors 

“A month before he is twenty years of age!” ex- 
claims Everett. ‘‘What a commencement of life! 
None of the hours of youth wasted on its worthless 
but tempting vanities,—none of those precious oppor- 
tunities are lost for him, which, once lost, neither 

old nor tears, nor blood can buy back, and which, 
or the mass of men, are lost, irretrievably and for- 
ever!” 

‘* By the side of Washington, from his broad planta- 
tions,—of Greene, from his forge,—of Stark, from his 
almost pathless forests and granite hills,—of Putnam, 















Bre 


married, at sixteen, Marie de Noailles, a duke’s daugh- 
ter, two years younger than himself, a woman worthy 
of him, who, in years to come, shared his captivity in 
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from his humble farm, there is a place, at the war 
council of the Revolution, for a young nobleman from 
France.” 

The coming of Lafayette really proved the turning 
point of the Revolution, as it not only threw his 
sword into the scale, but drew France after him. 
There are not a few reasons to believe that Lafayette 

had a great military genius, second perhaps 

to Napoleon's. 
At the ‘‘Brandywine,” Septem- 
ber 11, 1777, ‘‘when the troops 
began to retreat in disorder, he 
threw himself from his horse, 
entered the ranks, and en- 
deavored to rally them. 
Thus employed, he was 


shot by a musket ball 
through the leg. The 
wound was not per- 


ceived by himself till 
his aid showed him the 
blood running from 
his boot.” 
Toast to Washington 
The story of the ‘‘Ca- 
bal” is well known, 
the effort to displace 
Washington by Gates. 
Lafayette was loyal, 
although ‘these officers 
secured him the com- 
mand of a Canada ex- 
pedition,three thousand 
men to take Montreal. 

At General Gates’s house 
all the toasts were drunk, 
until, as they were about to 

separate, Lafayette observed 
that there was one toast which 
ought not to be omitted. The 
glasses being filled, he gave: 
«* The commander-in-chief of the Ameri- 
can army.” Lafayette’s act killed the 
cabal,—an unspeakable benefit from the 
loyal nobleman. 

France took arms against England. 
Lafayette embarked at Boston, to pro- 
mote the cause in France. He was the confidential 
adviser of Franklin, the correspondent of Washington. 
Old Count Maurepas said ‘it was fortunate for the 
king that Lafayette did not take it into his head to 
strip Versailles of its furniture to send to his dear 
Americans, as his majesty would have been unable to 
refuse it.” *Roch- 
ambeau'’s army, 
Spanish good will, 
pecuniary su bsi- 
dies, were the fruit 
of his visit to 
France. 

To Valley Forge 
he returned. Rt 
Barren Hill, in 
sight of Valley 
Forge, he made an 
admirable retreat, 
when General 
Howe had prom- 
ised that Lafay- 
ette would be his 
prisoner. 

At Monmouth, he 
commanded his 
troops with brav- 
ery and skill. 

A Boy General 

“The boy can- 
not cscape me,” 
said Cornwallis, 
one of the greatest 
of England's gen- 
erals. But the 
‘boy, Lafayette, proved his match in the Virginia 
campaign. By his ruses, he deceived the British 
generals. ‘*There!” exclaimed Cornwallis to Tar- 
leton, ‘1 told you this would not do.” 

Then came the glorious end. Lafayette, full of 
hope, wrote to General Washington that he could 
push Cornwallis into a situation where it would be 
easy for him, with some assistance from the navy, to 
cut off his retreat. Wadhington had always thought 
Lafayette would be fortunate if he could save Vir- 
ginia, without himself ry cut up. Soon, Washing- 
ton perceived the great blow was to be struck, and 
hastened to Yorktown. 

The siege of Yorktown was of twenty days’ dura- 
tion. On the fourteenth of October, two redoubts 
must be taken by storm. The Baron de Viominil 





LAFAYETTE’S GRAVE IN PICPUS CEMETERY, PARIS 


carried one, Lafayette the other. Viominil was older, 
and made some disparaging remark, but Lafayette, 
having taken his redoubt, asked Viominil ‘‘if he 
wanted assistance.” 

October 19th came the surrender. Cornwallis 
wished to surrender to Lafayette; but Lafayette sug- 
gested that General Lincoln receive his sword. ‘The 
British were so mortified that, in surrendering, they 
turned towards the French line; upon which Lafay- 
ette, by way of pleasant retaliation, ordered the 
bands to strike up ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.” 

Next day the ‘‘ boy,” Lafayette, called upon 
veteran Cornwallis; the boy had escaped, and 
veteran was his prisoner. Cornwallis gave free 
pression of his high opinion of his conqueror. 


the 
the 
ex- 


Lover of Liberty, Everywhere and Always 

Lafayette deserves undying love from the American 
people, not only from his esseutial and various ser- 
vices, but for his real appreciation of America. No 
love of adventure or blind enthusiasm for an interest- 
ing cause led the youth of nineteen to give his sword 
tous. ‘‘I offer my service to that interesting repub- 
lic from motives of the purest kind. The happiness 
of America is intimately acquainted with the happi- 
ness of all mankind. She wi// become the safe and 
respected asylum of virtue, integrity, toleration, 
eguality, and tranguil happiness.” e 

Lafayette desired the emancipation of the slaves, 
which he and Washington talked over, and he carried 
on a great experiment at Cayenne. 

Wher it was proposed that Lafayette should be 
governor of Jamaica, ‘‘ No,” replied the Spanish king, 
‘*I will not consent to that; he would make it a re- 
public.” 

His after career, and his frank acts toward Napo- 
leon display the same virtue. 

Visits to America 

Twice Lafayette visited America after the Revolu- 
tion. 

The first time was in 1784. His tour was a tri- 
umphal procession. His meeting with Washington, 
and twelve days at Mount Vernon, are indescribable. 
He met Patrick Henry, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, 
Lee, Marshall, Randolph, his old comrades in arms, 
the Indians, who still remembered their beloved 
‘* Kayoula,” as the Mohawks called him. 

Lafayette’s last American visit was in 1824. He 
was present at Bunker Hill when Webster made his 
oration: ‘‘ Fortunate, fortunate man!" he addressed 
him, ‘‘with what measure of devotion will you not 
thank God for the circumstances of your extraordinary 
life. Heaven saw fit to ordain that the electric spark 
of liberty should be 
conducted through 
you, from the new 
world te the old; 
and we have all 
long ago received 
it in charge from 
our fathers, to cher- 
ish your name and 
your virtues.” He 
gave the toast, 
‘*To enfranchised 
Europe!” 

Red Jacket he 
saw, and Jeseph 
Bonaparte and his 
comrades. Con- 
gress voted him 
two hundred thou- 
sand dollars and 
twenty-four thou- 
sand acres of land. 

At Yorktown, his 
party found a large 
box of Cornwallis’s 
candies, hidden 
forty-three years; 
they danced by the 
“light of other 
days.” He visited 
Mount Vernon and the tomb of Washington Lafay- 
ette descended alone into the vault. The negro ser- 
vant declared that he talked to himself there a long 
time. He came up, his eyes overflowing with tears. 
He then took his son and Levasseur by the hand and 
led them into the tomb. They knelt sete 
the coffin, saluted it with their lips, and retire 1 
bathed in tears. 

October nineteenth, Yorktown Day, Lafayette Day. 
Let everyone’s silver add to the children’s fund, to 

lace Lafayette’s statue, from American youth, dur- 
ing the Paris Exposition of 1900. 

hy cannot the United States, or each state for 
itself, send one boy and girl from each state to show 
that the youth of America are taught to remember 
France and Lafayette? 
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... Love Gave Ber Courage ... 


A Cale of a Christian Knight and a Saracen Maiden of the Cime of the Crusades 


WILLIAM CONVERSE 


lambent eyes,—yet eyes which could 
flash heroically on occasion,—clad in a 
many-colored robe; the dusky-browed 
Emir, surrounded by his attendants ; and 
the pale, kneeling Nazarene, now paler 
than his wont, from ill-usage and sick- 
ness, formed a striking group. 

‘Steward Lisma, see thou to it that no 
one but myself strikes this Christian. 
Conduct him to his quarters.” 

The Nazarene became ill unto death. 
The Emir and his daughter once visited 
him. When he became convalescent, he 
was sometimes called to the Emir’s tent. 
He was singularly interesting, with an 
excellent gift of narration, and had 
chanced to go through extraordinary ad- 
ventures early in his crusading expedi- 
tion, and as he went up and down the 
Holy Land as a page of his master, a 
knight. 

‘Talk of that which you have seen 
and known,” commanded the Emir, 
when the stranger sat with himself and 
his daughter, in the cool of the day. So 





gave him a silken purse, into which she 
had woven some of her own hair. He 
laid it next his heart, and sped away, to 
return no more. 

An adventurous voyage brought him 
to London. He wrote to the Emir that 
he would send him a ransom of gold. 
“Englishmen,” he declared, ‘‘are like 
birds; for, though caged within gilded 
wires, they love freedom.” 

The daughter sank under the eclipse 
of her hope, and began to languish. Her 
father was anxious. The healing men 
were summoned, but could not minister 
to a mind diseased. 

All at once, the maiden rallied, and 
began to gain strength and vigor. A 
new purpose had seized her. Her lover 
had not fled because he did not love her, 
but because freedom was a man’s true 
life. She would go to him. 

She soon set sail for England. From 
the port, she sent a note to her father. 

She knew but two English words,— 
“Gilbert,” and ‘‘London.” From port 
to port, she found her way by using the 
latter word. She at length reached the 
English metropolis. hen came the 
great difficulty,—to find, among that 
seething mass of humanity, one man, 
whose Christian name, only, she knew. 

Her Arabic was gibberish to those 
English-speaking people. To all the 
crowds that surrounded her, regarding 
her as.one who seemed ‘‘crazed with 


') SHE KNEW ONLY TWO WORDS,—“ GILBERT” AND “ LONDON” 
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j pleasant were these 
‘occasions, that the 
narrator prolonged them. One would 
say he had learned the wiles of the 
story-teller of the Arabian Nights. He 
realized that he had an unusually atten- 
tive and rarely lovely hearer, whose 
presence was an inspiration. She was 
intensely dear to him; while he became 
as the sun of her life. He could have 
said, as did Othello of Desdemona:— 


‘She loved me for the dangers I had passed; 
And 1 loved her that she did pity them.” 


The shaft of love sank dee in her 
heart than it did in his; for she was at 
leisure, and he was occupied with work ; 
and his dreams were all of far-away 
England. 

The Emir at length discovered his 
daughter's secret, and, more than that, 
that the two had talked her some- 
what freely of their religiovs views, the 
young man explaining and defending 
the doctrine of the Cross. 

Perhaps the Emir feared for his daugh- 
ter’s faith; perhaps he feared he should 
lose her from his sight. It may be sus- 

ted, therefore, that he purposely al- 
owed his captive those li es which 
afforded opportunities for escape. Know- 
ing how ardently the youth for 
home, he sent him, on horse , toa 
distant city. The youth determined to 
escape. He tenderly with the 


Saracen maid. Whatever her suspicions, 
she kept quiet. She met him, on horse- 
back, as he was ready to set out, and 


some sorrow,” she spoke but one word. 
“Gilbert,” she cried, as she went from 
street to street. ‘‘Here comes the Gil- 
bert-maiden,” people would exclaim to 
one another; and then they would smile. 
They thought her demented. 

Day after day passed in a vain search. 
But, morning after morning, she reso- 
lutely continued her quest. ‘I shall 
find him at last,” she said to herself. 
Did she remember Gilbert's prayer, that 
she might ‘‘find mercy at the sorest 
strait of her life?’ 

One day she strayed into Cheapside. 
As usual, a crowd gathered. She was 
‘the center of all observers.” ‘It is the 
Gilbert Saracen maid,” cried the people 
around. But there a strange thing hap- 
pened. Out from a house rushed a ser- 
vant of Gilbert Becket,who strode along, 
pushing the throng aside, and came 
close to the maiden. ‘‘It is she!” he ex- 
claimed, in glad recognition. ‘‘I thought 
I could not mistake; it is the Saracen 
maid!’ They told him she had been 
calling for Gilbert. ‘‘And Gilbert she 
shall see, to his joy and hers, as quickly 
as she can cross the street and get with- 
in yor gate and door,” said the servant. 

he meeting was unspeakably glad. 
That which Gilbert had never dared to 
believe or ask had come to pass. Roesa 
had given up her father’s home for him. 
Later, she also gave up the Moslem faith 
and embraced Christianity. 

Gilbert Becket and Roesa were mar- 
ried. They were materially 
as well as mentally. Gilbert became 
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wealthy, and was made Sheriff of Lon- 
don 


This Saracen maid became the mother 
of Thomas a Becket, the famous chan- 
cellor, pate ogg and martyr. 

One might almost declare that the 
spirit of the Svrian mother passed into 
her distinguished son,—for they both 
persistently followed their ruling ideals. 

With her, the words were ‘‘Gilbert,”— 
‘‘London,”—names with which to con- 
jure. With him, certain words also 
seemed always to shine and sound be- 
fore. 

“Education” was one word; and it 
is said that he soon became proficient 
in the use of arms. 

‘‘Law-clerk” was the next word, and 
law studies engrossed his attention for 
two or three years after his father's 
failure. 

‘“‘Chancellor of England” was the 
word he constantly repeated, until he 
sat supreme, next to the king, and, vir- 
tually, almost King of England. 

‘‘Archbishop” was then the word which 
dominated his thoughts, so that he wrote 
to the king: ‘‘I desire that you will pro- 
vide yourself with another chancellor, 
as I find myself hardly sufficient for the 
duties of one office, much less of two.” 

‘‘The Primacy of the Roman See” was 
the final word he followed with intrepid 
singleness of purpose, until he fell, a 
martyr. 

‘It was his nature to be loyal.” 


, 
“. on Doing Completely 
“If 1 were a cobbler, it would be my pride, 
The best of all c to be; 
If 1 were a tinker, no tinker beside 
Should mend an old kettle like me.” 

T isa rule that a workman must fol- 
low his employer's orders, as a writ- 
er in ‘The Living Age” says, but no 

one has a right to make him do discred- 
itable work. Judge M——, a well known 
jurist living near Cincinnati, loved to 
tell the following anecdote of a young 
man who understood the risk of doing a 
shabby job even when directed to. He 
had occasion to send for a carpenter, and 
a sturdy young fellow appeared. 

‘I want this fence mended. There are 
some unplaned boards—use them. You 
need not take time to make it a neat job. 
I will only pay you a dollar and a half.” 

Later, the judge found the man care- 
fully planing each board. Supposing 
that he was trying to make a costly job, 
he ordered him to nail them on just as 
they were, and continued his walk. When 
he returned, the boards were all planed 
and numbered ready for nailing. 

“I told you this fence was to be cov- 
ered with vines,” he said, angrily; ‘I do 
not care how it looks.” 

‘*I do,” said the carpenter, ffly ,care- 
fully measuring his work. yhen it was 
done, there was no other part of the 
fence as thorough in finish. 

‘‘How much do you charge?’ asked the 


judge. 

‘A dollar and a half,” said the man, 
shouldering his tools. 

The judge stared. ‘‘Why did you spend 
all that labor on that fence, if not for 
money?” 

‘*For the job, sir.” 

‘‘Nobody would have seen the poor 
work on it.” 

‘‘But I should have known it was there. 
No; I'll take only a dollar and a half.” 
He took it, and went away. 

Ten years afterwards, the judge hada 
contract to give for the erection of sev- 
eral magnificent public buildings. There 
were many applicants among the master- 
builders, but the face of one caught his 
eye. 
“It was my man of the fence,” he said. 
‘“‘I knew we should have only good, gen- 
uine work from him. I gave him the 
contract, and it madea rich man of him.” 

It is a pity that boys and girls are not 
taught in their earliest years that the 
highest success belongs only to those 
whose work is most sincerely and 
thoroughly done. 
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““Cleone,” Kansas. 1. Are there any Protes- 
tant churches in Manila, Philippines? 2. Can you 
suggest a m ine which contains a good descrip- 
tion of Manila in any of its recent issues‘ 

1. None, we believe, up to the present time. 
2. The ‘‘*Review of Reviews,” New York. 





G. F., Roxbury, Mass.—If you have no 
idea what you are best fitted to do, you 
cannot expect a stranger, who knows 
nothing whatever of your tastes or incli- 
nations, to tell you. The first thing is to 
study yourself, note your inclinations or 
preferences for any particular line of 
work. Most boys have some idea of what 
they can do best. It is generally safe to 
follow one’s inclination, if the preferred 
occupation or profession be healthy and 
respectable. Perhaps you can find out 
what you can do best by eliminating what 
you cannot do; this will confine your 
choice to comparatively few things. If 
you can discern even a little preference 
for a particular calling, and will encour- 
age and nurse this inclination, you will be 
greatly assisted in making a final choice. 
It is a dangerous thing, however, for one 
who has no special bent for any one call- 
ing to jump round from one thing to an- 
other. This is demoralizing and may un- 
fit you for any line of work. After you 
have made your choice, stick to it 
through thick and thin unless there is 
some very urgent reason why you should 
abandon it for something else. Every oc- 
cupation has its disagreeable side; drudg- 
ery is never pleasant, and no vocation is 
free from it; but if you love your work 
and do it in the spirit of an artist, the 
drudgery will be very slight, and wil! 
never deter an earnest soul from the 
steady pursuit of its aim. 


‘‘Undecided,” Hartford, Conn. — It is 
often better for a young man with small 
capital to ed out a small business than 
to start entirely new, especially if the sell- 
ing parties bear a good reputation. The 
reputation of a business, like personal 
character, is easily injured or ruined. 
One questionable transaction has often 
dragged its slimy trail through years of a 
business career, and shaken the confi- 
dence of an entire community. 


Ellis E. R., Carson City, Nev.—There 
are about 15,000,000 pupils in the Ameri- 
can schools. 


A. M. C., New York City.—You are 
taking great chances to marry a man to 
reform him. Many a girl has placed her- 
self in a most unfortunate position for 
life, trying unsuccessfully to do what you 
think you can do. The experiment has 
nearly always proved a failure. One Eu- 
ropean city has refused to grant a mar- 
riage license to any man in the habit of 
getting drunk. What a blessing to the 
world it would be if all cities and all 
countries had such a regulation! 


W. E. C. S., Quincy, Mass.—We do not 
know the origin of the saying, ‘* Blood is 
thicker than water.” It appears in Scott's 
“Guy Mannering,” but was not original 
with him. It was a common proverb as 
fas back as the seventeenth century. 


J.B.R., Jr., Topeka, Kan.—If a Spaniard 
moves to Cuba, his children born there 
will be Cubans and not Spaniards. On 
the other hand, 1f a Cuban should go to 
Spain when he is a week old and spend 
his whole life there, he would always be a 
Cuban. If, again, a Spaniard should go 
to Havana when but a week old, and 
spend all his life there, he would still be a 
Spaniard. No Cuban can ever become a 
Spaniard,no matter what happens to him, 
and is always inferior from the standpoint 
of the Spaniard. . 


J. W. H., Green Bay, Wis.—Extreme 
bashfulness is certainly a misfortune, and 
subjects the victim to great suffering, 
which is not usually half appreciated b 
those who have never suffered from this 
disease; for it is often a disease. Bash- 
fulness is often aggravated by a morbid 
self-corsciousness. Many great men and 
women have suffered tortures from bash- 
fulness, and many of them have only over- 
come it, as did Archbishop Whately, by 
stern resolution, by making up their 
minds that nobody cared a fig about 
them, or even noticed them half as much 

. I know of no books 

which would assist you; just make u 

your mind that you are equally as 
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as anybody else, if 
you behave as 
well, and that you 
have as much 
right in the world. 
Decide that you 
will hold your 
head up, and that 
you are of some 
account. Do not go 
; about constantly 
underrating yourself, or with a perpetual 
air of apology for taking up room in the 
world which belongs to others. If you 
are made in the image of your Creator, 
you are a king, not a vassal, and why 
should you go through life in constant 
fear of others? Make up your mind to 
banish fear, which, in all its phases, is the 
greatest enemy of the human race. Bash- 
fulness often decreases as one becomes 
older. Mixin society as muchas you can, 
and throw off that morbid self-conscious- 
ness which keeps you in perpetual agony. 
Bashfulness and shyness often character- 
ize minds of extreme fineness and sen- 
sitiveness, and minds of great ability. 
Coarse natures are rarely bashful or shy. 


W. R. C., Bensonhurst, L. 1.—The cost 
of carrying on warfare has increased enor- 
mously during the last hundred years. 
The entire expenses of the War of 1812 
were only $72,000,000,—less than the cost 
of the Cuban War fortwo months. The 


thirty-eight dollars into a wotmpapte ad- 
vertisement, and it was successful. 


S. M. C., Bridgewater, Mass.—At the 
conclusion of a war it is usually known by 
the names of the nations involved, the de- 
feated power taking precedence. For in- 
Stance, the war between Prussia and 
France was called the Franco-Prussian 
war. The present war will undoubtedly 
go down in history as the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. 


Prudential, New Bedford, Mass.—Per- 
haps Mr. Wanamaker carries the larg- 
est insurance of any man in the United 
States. His annual premium payments 
are said to be seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars, and in about four years he will re- 
ceive a million and a half dollars on the 
endowment plan, as proceeds of his insur- 
ance policies, 


F. J. C., New Richmond, Wis.—By all 
means get a college education if you can. 
The profession of law is not crowded .at 
the top. Hundreds of law graduates 
every year find plenty of room. Those 
who suffocate are near the bottom of the 
ladder. There is pure air up higher. The 
question of the profession of law being ov r- 
crowded should not deter you from enter- 
ing it. If it does,the chances are that you 
have not the material in you to make a 





THE ENVOYS, FROM THE NEGUS OF ABYSSINIA TO THE FRENCH REPUBLIC 


The ambassadors from Ki 


Mexican War cost only $25,000,000. This 
would only pay the expenses of the pres- 
ent war a little more than two weeks. 
Ten of our warships cost $28,000,000, or 
more than the entire expense of the Mexi- 
can War. 


Subscriber, Harrisburg, Pa.—Do not de- 


pend upon luck; men rarely succeed 
in that way. We do not say there is 
no such thing as luck; at the same time, 
what most ple would call a happy hit 
was really foresight and business i- 
ty. For instance, when the Civil ar 
broke out, Wanamaker made up his mind 
that the war waslikely to last a long time, 
and he knew that the demand for blue 
flannel would be very great. He saw, 
too, that very few others saw the oppor- 
tunity, and there would be all the better 
chance for him, so he bought blue flan- 
nel, which netted him a handsome sum. 
Hundreds of people said that was Wana- 
maker's luck; but to him it was cool cal- 
culation,—a shrewd stroke of business. 
In 1861, Mr. Wanamaker effected a sale of 
uniforms to the custom-house hogy Sony 
on which he made. thirty-eight 

These were delivered in The 


far-seeing man whom so many peo- 
* ple have called lucky, put the entire 
+ Ee Sey aa 


presence. 


r Menelik to France, who came to arrange for broader commercial and 
other relations, are all important chiefs, and attended by a numerous train of followers. i ) 
the leader, is tall and old, with a_very majestic 

pantaloons, their vests of silk and cloth of gold, and their gemmed 


Prince Woldie, 


His col are younger, and their white 
embroideries bew!lder the beholders. 


first-class lawyer. If you are to study 
law, unless you wish to make a specialty 
of patent-law, we should advise a classical 
course in some good college. For evident 
reasons, we cannot recommend any spe- 
cial colle There are scores of good 
law schools in the country. If you to 
a college which gives a wide field of elec- 
tive studies, we should advise you to choose 
one which will bear as much as possible 
upon your profession. A lawyer should 
be well versed in English, well read in 
history, and — ought to know some- 
thing of Latin and the modern lan: , 
It is true, many men have su ed, 
even in law, without a college education, 
but it does not follow that they would not 
have been more successful had they had 
a more liberal éducation. 


F. G. Walter, Portland, Maine.—The 
books of this generation that have had the 
largest sales are those which aoe to 
the masses, such as ‘‘Looking Backward,” 


re and Poverty,” and ‘‘Coin’s Fi- 
nan School.” 


Reader, March, South Dakota.—When 


the word ‘‘limited” is attached to a stock 
company’s name, it means that each 
is individually liable to the 
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creditors of the company for only the 
amount representing the value of shares 
held by each. When the word ‘‘limited” 
is not attached, it is understood that it is 
a fully liable company, in which each 
shareholder is individually liable to the 
creditors of the company. The preferred 
stock of a corporation is given to secure 
some obligation of the company,and upon 
it dividends are declared in preference to 
common stock. 


Edward, D. C., Roxbury, *fass.—There 


is no doubt that the United States could 
do an immense mail business with foreign 
countries, provided we had proper postal 
arrangements with them; but at pres- 
ent the foreign postal laws are almost 
prohibitive. Our merchants are often 
obligec to pay so much for postal facili- 
ties that there are no profits from the 
transactions in dealing with foreign mer- 
chants. The foreign mail business would 
be enormous if we had proper facilities. 


‘‘Pharmacy,” Hoboken, N. J. — Yes, 


there are five colleges of pharmacy in the 
country which have one year courses of 
study and grant a degree therefor. 
These are the School of Pharmacy of the 
Northwestern University, Chicago, IIl.; 
Northern Indiana Normal School, Depart- 
ment of Pharmacy, Valparaiso, Ind.; Cin- 
cinnati College of Pharmacy, Columbus, 
Ohio; the Department of Pharmacy of the 
Ohio Normal University, Ada, Ohio; and 
the Scio College of Pharmacy, Scio, Ohio. 
These all require, we believe, store ex- 
perience as a requisite for graduation. 


Fred., Brattleboro, Vt.—The daily cost 


of the war has been about $840,000 for the 
entire period of hostilities. For July, ex- 
penses were about $1,000,co0oa day. The 
probabilities are that the entire cost of 
war, during active hostilities, when every- 
thing is footed up, will be about $1,500,000 
a day. 


‘*Deadhead,” Brooklyn, N. Y.—The ori- 


gin of the expression ‘‘deadhead,” in de- 
noting one who has free entrance to places 
of amusement comes from Pompeii,where 
the checks for free admission were small 
ivory death's heads. Specimens of these 
are in the museum at Naples. 


W. E. Mcl., Little Britain, N. Y.— The 


smallest republic of the world is Gaust. It 
has an area of a square mile and a popula- 
tion of 140. It has existed since 1648, and 
is recognized by both Spain and France. 
It is situated on the flat top of a mountain 
in the Pyrenees, and has a president who 
is elected by the Council of Twelve. 


E. R. Harris, Harrisburg, Penn. — A 


promise to renew a note to be given by a 
debtor in payment of a past due debt is 
without consideration, and not binding. 


‘‘Law,” Wilmington, Del. — To make 


notes, checks, drafts, etc., negotiable, 
they must contain the word ‘‘bearer” or 
“order,” otherwise they can be collected 
only by the payee. In a majority of the 
states the payee requires the maker to 
waive the benefit of homestead exemption. 


Franklin, W.B., Bristol, R. I.—The Uni- 


versity Extension movement had its ori- 
gin in 1872, in the University of Cambridge, 
‘ngland, when Professor Stewart gave a 
course of lectures betore various women's 
clubs. Oxford took upthe movement. In 
1890, the American Society for the Exten- 
sion of University Teaching was founded 
in Philadelphia. 


A. R. S., Hartford, Conn.—In a large 


battleship, two hundred and fifty men 
are below water level, in the fire and 
engine rooms. In case of disaster, these 
men are almost sure of death, for every 
opening in the deck is fastened down be- 
fore the battle begins, and there is no pos- 
sibility of escape. A single spark drifting 
into the magazine, a single shell explod- 
ing, an antagonist’s torpedo reaching its 
destination,or a single shot cutting off the 
steam-pipe, would result in almost certain 
death to all these men. Those who are 
wounded in action on a battleship ma 
die for lack of surgical aid, which it is al- 
most impossible to give during battle, as 
every compartment is closed before the 
engagement begins. The temperature in 
the fire and engine rooms seldom falls be- 
low one hundred and forty degrees, even 
when cruising and not in battle. 


Keith, W. B., San Diego, Calif.—The 


“Cristobal Colon” was magnificently fur- 


nished a plate, = pe and 

orgeous Si gings, an nery 
fo profusion. It was well provisioned 
also; besides flour, beef, etc., there were 
five cows on the forecastle. 
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F anything I can say will lead the 

young t ad good and useful 
I »sayit. There 
us in the suc- 
a man has good 


lives, I ar 
Is not 


cess I hav e met 


principles est to act up to 
them, he s fail of success, 
though it may t ess of precise- 
ly the same k legree as mine. 


as good for the 
ic, for the poet 
man of busi- 
Would you 
Here it 1s, 


Good princip 
artist as for 
as for the fa 
ness as for t 


learn the less ‘ oan 


in three words Would you climb the 
ladder? Here it t three rounds: 
Industry.Tem} Frugality. Write 
these words ir hearts, and prac- 
tice them 

It is a good t ¢ ave a good mot- 
to, but it 1s bet euptoone. Five 


other mottoes elpful and en- 


couraging to t ghout my, busy 
life: **Be tr ‘Keep out 
of debt ) ind leave the 
rest:’ What ca red must be en- 
dured. 


Better than was Expected of Him 


I began t t myself when I was 
twelve years I have never been 
dependent t nee. I had had 
some schor ‘ much 1 came 
to Philads dollars in my 
pocket. | f and lodging tor 
two dollars then I got a 
place in a ut three dollars. 
That gave i ~ fitty cents a 
week. Id lo the work I 
was req d all I could, 
and put! nto it. I want- 
ed my en that | was more 
useful to xpected me to 
be. I was make fires,clean 
and swee 1 form what some 


young gt vadays, consider 


as menial w therefore beneath 
them. ‘I I s that it 1s what 
cometh that defileth a 


man. It t character, that 


can be dis 


You Must Select Your Work 


But ar lustrious, and yet 
his indus achieve much val- 
uable res . st not only work, 
but you t uur work with 1n- 
telligence \ st be preparing the 
way for wv tend to become, as 
well as do t hes at your hand. 
While I i gas an errand-boy, 
I improv tunity as | had to 
read book ind ttend book sales at 
night, so irn the market value of 
books, a g else that might be 
useful he my business. I fixed 
my ambit so that I might at 
least be alw ng upward. I lived 
near a t nany of the actors 
knew me at I might have gone 
and witness formances. Other 
boys did ‘ ld have liked to do 
it. But It rht it over, and concluded 
I would not, and I never did. This self- 
denial, if it may be called that, did not 
make me moros nhappy. You must 
not yield t nptation to relax your 
efforts, ar ff and amuse yourself. 
I was alwa erful, took an interest 
in my work, and took pleasure in doing 
it well, and e teeling that I was get- 
ting on in a way to become something. 


When, at last, I had an office in the Pub- 
lic Ledger Bu ng, I believe I said to 
myself: -‘Sometime, I will own that pa- 
per.’ At any rate, 1 directed my work 
in such a way that, when the time came 
that I was able to buy it, I was also able 


to manage it properly. 


SUCCESS 





Building 


I have always believed that it is possi- 
ble to unite success in business with 
Strict moral integrity. If the record of 
my life has any value, it 1s in showing 
that it is not necessary to success in 
business that a man should indulge in 
“sharp” practices. Riches cannot com- 
pensate a man for the consciousness of 
having lived a dishonorable and selfish 
life. 

| cannot lay too strong a stress on the 
matter of strict temperance. You should 
have courage enough to say ‘‘No,” if 
you are asked to drink. There is no 
safety in moderate drinking; everyone 
who touches it at all, is in danger. It 
does no good, and if the habit is contin- 
ued, it is almost sure to lead’ to destruc- 
tion and death. 


Your Company will Stamp You 

Perhaps I ought to say a word about 
the companions a young man should 
choose for himself in hfe. You should 
try to make companions of the best peo- 
ple you can become acquainted with. It 
is not necessary for this purpose to be a 
genius, or to have remarkable talent or 
extraordinary erudition. But be your- 
self, and be a man, and learn to think of 
others before yourself, and you will have 
friends enough, and of the best. Aman 
is known by the company he keeps, and 
those who know what friends you have 
will be able to form a very correct idea 
of what you yourself are. You should 
see toit that this estimate be as higii as 
your opportunities may secure. 

Perhaps I cannot better sum up my ad- 
vice to young people than to say that I 
have derived, and still find the greatest 
pleasure in my life, from doing good to 
others. Do good constantly, patiently, 
and wisely, aud you will never have 
cause to say that your life was not worth 
living. 


> 
The All-Preponderating Thought 


‘* No other age,” says Rev. D. J. Staf- 
ford, ‘‘ has ever been so absorbed in one 
idea asours. Itis found everywhere, this 
thought of the nineteenth century; in 
art, in philosophy, in science, 1n litera- 
ture, in history, in all things. The 
prophets of the time preach it, the poets 
sing it, the philosophers argue for it, 
science speculates upon it, art adorns 1t, 
the rich seek it, the poor desire it. What 
is 1t, this thought of the nineteenth cen- 
tury? Itis not beauty, though the age 
is not without its creations of beauty. It 
is not hberty, though that word still 
moves our hearts. It is not fraternity, 
though that word 1s on every tongue. It 
is not even democracy, though many 
great thinkers make that word preémi- 
nently the thought of the century. It 1s 
not scientific unbelief, for though many 
and great minds, too, are influenced by 
that idea, yet there are many more who 
walk in the old paths and still accept 
Christ as Master and model. No, the 
thought of our time, of the nineteenth 
century, is something more universal, 
more comprehensive, more widespread 
than any of these. What is it ? 

‘‘The thought of the nineteenth centu- 
ry is progress :—progress in art, progress 
in philosophy, progress in science, prog- 
ress in morality, progress in religion, 
progress in all things. If you ask the 
age what is progress, the age 1s startled , 
the exactness of thought necessary for a 
detinition being required of it. Whence 
does progress come? Whither does it 
go? What is its object, its law, its final 
termination ? These questions it cannot 
answer, does not profess to answer, for 
its progress alone is enough. It comes 
we know not whence, it goes we know 
not whither. It comes from the mystery 
of beginnings, and it to the mys- 
tery of the end, and, like God, it always 
was and always will be. These ques- 


tions we cannot answer; for us the 
thing itself is all. 

‘Since this is the case, it is necessary 
to understand this word and this move- 
ment which has fascinated theage. The 
thought of progress is indeed the most 
legitimate and the most tascinating of 
all Man is a perfectible being, and 
having ever against him the idea of the 
infinite and the perfect, he tends con- 
stantly toward it. Prisoner of time 
and limited by space, he rebels against 
both. God, as a matter of fact, reveals 
himself to man from the very dawn of 
man's intelligence. Man cannot live in 
and of and by himself; he seeks happi- 
ness outside himself, and even in his 
passions is still seeking God, since God 
alone can satisfy his soul. Progress, 
rightly understood,is no other thing than 
man’s pursuit of the ideal, which ulti- 
mately is God. It isthe passion of gen- 
erous souls, noble hearts, great intelli- 
gences, and it makes man great in every 
sphere and department of life. It is the 
ideal which makes immortal poets, pro- 
found philosophers and heroic saints. It 
is the most fascinating of all thoughts, 
of all ideas, and is peculiar to our age, 
not in the sens@that it is new, but in the 
sense that it has become its leading, all- 
absorbing and absolutely preponderating 


thought.’ 
+ 
Character Hints 


—Mere aspiration 1s partial realization.— 
Anna Cora Mowatt. 


* * * 


‘** Dig, dig the foundation deep, young man, 
Plant firmly the outer wall; 
Let the props be strong and the roof be 
high.” 
= . . 

Oh, never from thy tempted heart 

Let thine integrity depart! 

When disappointment fills thy cup, 

Undaunted, nobly drink it up! 

—READ. 
aa 
—Society not only demands that a young 

man shall be somebody, but that he shall 
prove his right to the title; and it hasa 
right to demand this. Society will not take 
this matter upon trust, at least not fora 
long time; for it has been cheated too fre- 
quently. Society is not very particular 
what a man does, so that it prove him to be 
a man; then it will bow to him and make 
room for him.—J. G. HoLLanp. 


++ 
City Boys and Country Boys 


Their Comparative Chances of Success, as 
Our Readers View Them 


OW do the chances for success 
of acountry boy compare with 
those of acity boy ?” was the 
query addressed to our readers 

some time ago. It 1s quite interesting 
to note the conclusions stated by those 
who have given the subject considera- 
tion. A few of the letters are given be- 
low :— 


The City Boy will Win the Race 


BK. F. Wilhams, Des Moines, lowa.— 
The city boy faces evil in more forms than 
does his country brother; but, if he is early 
taught to resist temptation, and is surround- 
ed by moral influences equal to those of the 
country boy, his opportunity for success is 
certainly superior. 

He is 


“ 


in touch with the world of business, 
and learns to estimate correctly his relation 
to it, thereby better fitting him for his 
duties. ; 

All things considered, the nineteenth-cen- 
tury city boy has advantages which, in the 
race for commercial supremacy, will, in the 
end, enable him to outdistance his compet- 


. itor, the country youth. : 


It Depends Upon the Young Man 

C. L. Nash, Box 206,Memphis, Tenn.— 
It depends upon the trend of the young 
man’s talent and inclination. Boys natu- 
rally adapted to either commercial or rural 

ursuits would be round pegs in square 
he out ot their special spheres. Business 
is very practical, whether on a tarm or in 
a peak. To succeed, farmers and bankers 
alike must have sagacity, energy, persist- 
ence. Encouragement for banking in the 
country is as scarce as for farming in the 
city. When farmers ‘want money, or bank- 
ers want products, they patronize one 


another. Interdependent is the rit 
of city and country; therefore, fer which. 


Ocroser, 1898 


ever place a young man has a liking, or 1s 
fitted.—whether city or country,—there he 
should seek success. To express the whole 
matter in one sentence: Opportunity is 
equal, in city or country; the only question 
for a young man to decide is: For which 
pts a and preferences best 
t him 


The Chances About Equal 


Emily M. Jones, Passaic, N. J.—The 
boy who starts out with a definite purpose 
and a resolute rsistence of character, 
commonly call stick-to-it-iveness, will 
thread the labyrinth of fortune to ultimate 
success, whatever his geographical location 
may be. I believe the chances for success 
of a country and a city boy to be about 
equal. 

The Country Boy is the Favored One 

Louis L. Stevens, Rondout, N. Y.— 
We have such excellent advantages nowa- 
days, that the country boy can obtain an 
excellent education with very little expense. 

Taking everything into consideration, I 
think the country boy has a better chance 
for success than the city boy. 


Better in Some Respects 

M. M. S., Brewsters, N. Y.—In some 
respects, they are better. In a small town 
or village, one is better known, and wil! 
find more people to help a boy who is en- 
deavoring to makea success of life. He 
can start in business with less capital, and 
has fewer temptations. | 


The Country Boy has Superior Essentials 
F. E. Yakeley, Gebo, Montana.—A 


country boy’s chances of success are best. 
Good health and hard work are two funda- 
mental essentials. The country boy usually 
has to struggle for an existence, and is bet- 
ter acquainted with hard work, which gives 
him strength and power of endurance. The 
city boy rarely knows what hard work is, 
and, when he meets it, he cannot endure it. 


Ten to One for the Country Boy 


J. A. Fowler, 27 East 21st street, New 
York.—The country boy has ten chances to 
one that he will, in the long run, win the 
most laurels. History and biography settle 
this beyond dispute. 

The country boy is allowed a natural 
growth. At twenty-one, he has firm mus- 
cles, strong nerves, and a fine constitution. 
He is not tempted to study all day and all 
night. He has superior lung capacity,good 
digestive power, and a fine circulation, 
which are essentials that the city boy has 
often to do without. The city boy has, 
aside from an educational bias, and a hot- 
house growth, many temptations from pass- 
ing the cigar counters and liquor saloons, 
which the country boy knows practically 
nothing about. 

The country boy goes to bed at nine 
o'clock and sleeps like a top. The city boy's 
sleep is restless and disturbed by the noises 
in the street and adjoining houses, and the 
great heat. He goes to bed at eleven 
o'clock or later, attends theaters, entertain- 
ments, and late card parties, and thus im- 
pairs his constitution early in life. 


They are About Equal 


Case Cottrell.— While the city boy has 
many more advantages in education than 
the country boy, he does not always have a 
disposition to make the best of them, but 
lets them go by. The city boy has advan- 
tages in education, and sees more business 
of difierent kinds than the country boy,and 
also learns the ways of the people, as he is 
thrown more into society. The country boy 
has more hardship to endure. He gets used 
to hard work, and his disadvantages in edu- 
cation make him more anxious to learn 
when he gets where he can. 


The Country Boy has a Better Chance 


Katharine MacLeod, Caledonia, New 
York.—lIt is conceded, by the best authori- 
ties, that character is success, and that 
those who have most benefited the world 
are the successtul men. The opportunities 
of acoun'ry boy for attaining these ideals 
are intinitely superior to those of a city boy. 
The country boy is better equipped with all 
the qualities of manhood; he has better 
health and more strength; he has been 
trained to habits of work, while the city boy 
is too often a shirk. The country buy has 
better habits, asa rule, he does not drink, 
gamble, or play cards. We know that the 
brightest names in history are those of men 
who were reared in the country. Washing- 
ton, Lincoln, Webster, Grant, Talmage, 
Corneli, and Moody, spent their youth in 


the country. Among business men may be 


named Stewart, Gould, Depew, and Van- 
derbilt; the only notable exception being 
Wanamaker. ith such proofs, who can 
say that the average city boy has an equal 
chance of success with the country boy ? 
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SUCCESS 





A Hero in the Strife 


CHARLES M. GRAVES 


© be a successful man in the best 

sense is one of the very noblest 

aspirations that ever come to 

the creature of whom God said: 

‘‘Let us make man in our im- 

age.’ It means so much of toil, of self- 

denial, and fighting against oneself, that 

it is not strange, after all, that only 

now and then one of nature's children 

rises to an eminence above his fellows; 

and we in the crowd round about look 

up at him and say, ‘ Here is a success- 
ful man.” 

It is easy enough for men at comfort- 
able desks to write recipes by which 
great men are made; but where is the 
young man, however ambitious and 
gifted he may be, who does not stumble 
and even fall many times, in trying to 
shape his own life by them? Hard and 
persistent fight a young man, whatever 
his condition in life may be, must show 
if finally he wins in any calling! The 
man at his desk is giving his own ex- 
perience, very likely, as most men write 
what they feel, and a world of help to 
the young man itis. But it will not make 
the reader. He will have to do that 
himself, and the sooner he realizes it the 
better. Whatever his acquaintance with 
Greek and Latin, conic sections, and the 
ideal theories of Plato, he must begin at 
the beginning. His advance must be 
from the bottom to the top. Whether he 
would make of himself a merchant, a 
doctor, a lawyer, a journalist, or what 
not, he must start at the natural starting 
place, which is the bottom, for failure to 
know the elemental and simple things 
of his calling will lead to failure in its 
greater things. 

Business respect and standing is not 
hereditary, as social standing may be. 
Business, the matching of mind with 
mind, and character with character, is 
the fire which tries men. This occurs in 
the world where man meets man, with 
the formalities and deferential manner 
of the drawing-room thrown off. Then 
it is that John and George, old school- 
mates of yours, must stand or fall; and 
the alternative depends not on George's 
or John’s father’s influence or money, or 
on you, their old friend, but solely on 
them. 

One of the first obstacles to success 
which the college youth has to remove 
is his own estimation of his attainments. 
The first impulse of a graduating student 
is to put a handsome frame around_ his 
diploma. If he’ goes immediately into 
any business, bringing him in touch with 
men who think, that diploma may never 
have a place upon the wall 


Must Have Self-Reliance 


It is quite true that the young man 
who needs life's remedy for self-conceit 
may also lack self-reliance. There grows 
upon the youth in college a habit of 
respecting the opinions of others, especi- 
ally of those in positions above him. He 
has been accustomed to look up to a 
professor with a questioning and yield- 
ing mind, and this spirit of self-abnega- 
tion will go over into his business and 
professional life. It may prove a draw- 
back to him. It is well enough for a 
young man to yield to the opinions of 
others, older and wiser than himself, but 
he should also be prepared to act for 
himself whén the time comes, and should 
even place himself in positions where he 
will have to rely on his own judgment 
alone. Confidence and power are born 
of an absolute certainty in regard to 
what one knows. The strongest man is 
the man who is entirely positive that he 
is right in what he states, and is pre- 

ared to stand by it. The strongest pro- 
essor I ever saw, the one of all others 
whose opinions were respected, was he 
who knew absolutely what he stated to 
his class. The most trusted expert ac- 
countant in a certain city is the man who 
is prepared to go on the witness-stand 
and take oath to the correctness of the 


total when once he has added a column 
of figures. This man always has more 
than he can do. If a young man has to 
work out his own success, he must, early 
in his career, learn to depend on himself. 
The danger, often, is to give way to oth- 
ers, from fear that you will not give 
satisfaction, or will not be equal to the 
required task. This should never be. 
An arm grows by the very work it 
has to do, and fingers become nimble 
and skillful by constant use. Though 
a young man fail once, he has new 
strength and new experience for the next 
time. 

Danger!—Scatteration 

Another danger which every young 
man must strenuously avoid is lack of 
concentration. When a youth enters 
an institution, he is usually examined 
to see that he can keep up with the 
classes he wishes to enter. After that, 
he drops out of sight, so far as the pro- 
fessors are concerned. They see him in 
the class-room and ask him questions; 
if he happens to answer well that day, 
he gets a good ‘‘mark,” and passes for a 
good student; if he fails just that time, 
the reverse happens. No account 1s 
taken of why he succeeded or why he 
failed. He is rushed from one class to 
another, from French to Greek, from 
Latin to mathematics, and is expected 
to know each lessor. The result is, he 
studies to recite well, and not to master 
the subject. He becomes a master in 
memory and a babe in thought. Mem- 
ory fails him, and he grows timid and 
uncertain as to what is really his. His 
education, at best, is a partial failure,— 
his life its counterpart. This will, in a 
measure, give account of the expression 
so often heard concerning certain men 
foune in nearly all communities: ‘‘ They 
have a fine education, but have never 
amounted to anything.” They have the 
necessary mental capital, but not the pow- 
er and industry to invest it. Ideas do not 
come to them, and they may even hold 
strong positions on some subjects, but 
their thoughts do not move. They do 
not think to definite conclusions. They 
pass through life like men on a street- 
car. They see persons and objects 
along the way, but before one impression 
is duly made, another takes its place, 
and they really think of nothing. Their 
minds become passive, instead of grow- 
ing more and more vigorously active, as 
their Maker intended they should. At 
best, they are only fitfully active. 

It is true that one must receive the im- 
pressions, but he must then or Jater think 
of them and get all the lessons out of 
them they can teach. ‘‘Scatteration”’ is 
a bloodsucker. Success is attained only 
by a oneness of purpose that fires the 
whole being of the youth, and by a con- 
centration of every faculty toward its 
accomplishment. 


The [ind Must Be Pure 

The youth who would succeed must 
keep his mind pure. God and the suc- 
cessful man know how necessary this is. 
Thoughts of envy and unrighteous 
scheming, and last, and to be dreaded 
even more than all others, thoughts of 
impurity, must be avoided. An im- 
pure thought is hke a piece of sponge 
crushed tightly in the hand, which, 
when the pressure is relieved, expands 
to a size many times larger than the hand 
itselt. It is a deadly poisonous weed, 
easiest to spring up and hardest to root 
out. Without a pure life, there can be 
no real success. 

How many young men, in moments of 
despondency and defeat, have not 
stopped and asked themselves: ‘Is the 
struggle worth while, after all?” But 
in every true man is planted an ambi- 
tion, a consuming fire that will not let 
him rest where he is, but goads him on 
to better and higher things. His spirit 
cries out: ‘Excelsior!’ In the morn- 
ing, he can hardly keep from crying 
aloud in the street. his absorbing hope 
and ambition. He 1s on fire with his 
thought and his purpose. ‘Is it worth 


the while?"’ The mind is exhausted or 
diseased that asks it. It is worth the 
while and the effort. It is life itself. It 
is what we live for; and, if a man fall 
short of always doing his duty, and 
making the best possible man of him- 
self, he is a failure, and no other failure 
is so great. 


» 
Business Hints 


—Many men carry themselves in their 
pocket-books. 


* * * 
~—There are too many people who use 
their friends as coaling-stations. —‘* The 


Globe,” Atchinson. 
- a +. 

—If you want to do substantial work, 
concentrate; and if you want to give others 
the benefit of your work, condense. 

* * * 

—Not he who forces himself on oppor- 
tunity, but he who watches its approach 
and welcomes its arrival by immediate use, 
is wise.—LAVATER. 

* * 

—There are many more shining qualities 
in the mind of man, but none is more use- 
ful than discretion; it is this, indeed, which 
gives a value to all the rest,which sets them 
at work in their proper times and places, 
and turns them to the advantage of the per- 
son who is possessed of them. Without it, 
learning is pedantry, and wit, impertinence. 
Virtue itself looks like weakness; the best 
parts only qualify a man to be more spright- 
ly in errors, and active to his own prejudice. 
—ADDISON. 

* * # 

—Claflin could outsell Stewart any year. 
But Stewart could make double the money. 
Claflin had none of Stewart's avarice, and 
none of Stewart’styranny. He took young 
men into his employ, not to see what he 
could get out of them, but to see what he 
could make out of them. Young merchants 
who had a fair repute were always sure of 
credit and a helping hand from Claflin. 

* om * 

—There is a great difference between a 
cunning man and a wise man, not only in 
— of honesty, but in point of ability.— 

ORD Bacon. 

* * # 

—Hurry and Cunning are the two ap- 
prentices of Dispatch and Skill; but neither 
of them ever learns his masters’ trade.— 
COLTON 

* # # 
ENTHUSIASM OF SUCCESS 

No young man of to-day can succeed to 
any. great extent who is not enthusiastic in 
his business or occupation. In this day of 
sharp competition, halt-hearted, indifferent 
methods will not suffice. If you have no 
enthusiasm about your business, if you do 
not inspire enthusiasm in your clerks or 
employees, you will not succeed to any 
great extent. Everybody admires enthusi- 
asm and likes to deal with a man who is 
enthusiastic in his work or business. No 
one likes to go into a store where everybody 
seems indifferent, and where the proprietor 
goes about his place of business as though 
he were out of place. 


+ 


Recent Estimates of Geological Time 


‘*In an address made June 3, at the 
annual meeting of the Victoria Institute, 
in London,” says ‘‘The Engineering 
and Mining Journal,” ‘‘ Lord Kelvin es- 
timated the age of the earth, since it was 
sufficiently cooled to become the abode 
of plants and animals, to be about 20,- 
000,000 years, within limits of error per- 
haps ranging between 15,000,000 and 
30,000,000 years.” This estimate, nearly 
agreeing with another by Clarence King 
from similar physical data, has generally 
been regarded by geologists, accord- 
ing to Warren Upham, in ‘‘The Ameri- 
can Geologist.” as too short for the 
processes of sedimentation and erosion, 
and for the evolution of floras and 
faunas, of which the earth's strata bear 
record. More probably, as ratios and 
computations by Dana, Walcott and 
other geologists somewhat harmoniously 
indicate, the duration of time since the 
beginning of life on the earth has been 
some three to five times as long as Kel- 
vin s estimate, or from 60,000,000 to 100,- 
000,000 years. The larger figures imply, 
from the dawn of life to the development 
of the Cambrian and Silurian faunas, 
probably 50,000,000 years; thence to the 
end of Paleozoic time, perhaps 30,000,000 
years; onward through Mesozoic time, 
about 15,000,000 years, and through the 
Tertiary era, about 5,000,000 years. The 





ed 
7. 


comparatively very short Quaternary 
era, having, in its organic evolution, as 
shown by the marine mollusca, no higher 
ratio to Tertiary time than 1:50, may, 
therefore, have occupied only about 100,- 
000 years. 








| USEFUL BITS OF KNOWLEDGE 


Of the eighty graduates of Chicago Uni- 
versity who received the customary degrees 
this year,seventeen will teach,ten will study 
law, seven expect to enter a business career, 
one will be a journalist, one enlisted as 
a volunteer, one will go abroad for foreigu 
study, and thirteen are prospective graduate 
students. 

* 7 7 

Professor Agassiz has given Harvard Uni- 
versity more than seven hundred thousand 
dollars in buildings, books and collections, 
besides one hundred thousand dollars for 
current expenses. 

* * 

Pope Leo XIII. is one of the wealthiest 
men in the world. In the Vatican, which 
contains several thousand rooms, the gold 
objects stored are estimated at twenty mil- 
lion dollars’ value, by weight alone,and each 
piece has been greatly increased in worth 
by skilled artisans through whose hands it 
has passed. 

* * * 

The United States government burned up 
twenty-six million one-dollar notes of its 
own issue, when it discovered that -there 
was practically a perfect counterfeit abroad. 

* * # 


The battleship ‘‘lowa” cost about six mil- 
lion dollars, including one million for 
armor, one million for guns, and one million 
for equipment. The Holland machinery 
cost about three millions. The ‘‘lowa”™ car- 
ries five hundred and five men. 

*” * > 


Scientists have demonstrated that the 
purest air in cities is found twenty-five feet 
or more above the street level. 

i. 


Henry Neill, the cotton statistician, says 
that the cotton crop this year will be one of 
the best, if not the best in the history of the 
country, not less than 10,500,000 bales. 

* * * 

All the street cars in the city of Manila 
were made in America. The open cars are 
13 feet 6 inches long over dashers, and have 
a seating capacity of twenty passengers. 
These cars are drawn by Philippine horses, 
which are about the size of a Newfoundland 
dog; and it was necessary, therefore, to 
make them extremely light and at the same 
time of the required strength. The street 
railway company is known as the Transvias 
de Filipinas. 

* *& # 

To walk one way through all the streets of 
London, a pedestrian would have to go a 
distance of 2600 miles, nearly as far as 
across the American continent, from New 
York to San Francisco. 

* 

ery is said to be visible one hun- 
dred and fifty miles. A French astronomer 
declares that it is impossible for thunder to 
be heard more than ten miles. An English 
scientist has counted one hundred and thir- 
ty seconds between a flash of lightning and 
the report. If this is true, it would make 
thunder audible twenty-seven miles. 

* * # 

lt costs Uncle Sam $20,000 a year for am- 
munition to salute the rising and setting 
sun, — fifty-four dollars and seventy-nine 
cents per day. 

* * # 

City clubs are increasing rapidly. There 
are over a hundred in London, with an 
average of about eight hundred members 
each, making a total membership of over 
eighty thousand. There is a club house 
now in course of erection in London which, 
it is said, will have ten thousand members. 

Tr ae 


Eighty per cent. of the entire population 
of Japan is included in its club membership. 
The initiation fee is from three to five cents, 
and the dues from a third of a cent to a lit- 
tle over a cent a month. Among the most 
interesting are the pilgrim clubs, institu- 
tions having many members, a certain num- 
ber of whom may journey each year to the 
shrines, at the expense of the club. Half a 
million persons, it is estimated, visit the 
shrines at Ise every spring, and ten thou- 
sand climb the volcano of Fuji San. 

7 a. * 


During hard times the sale of postage 
stamps falls off wey materially. The sale 
is now increasing. he second half of 1897, 
the sale of stamps increased nearly four 
million dollars over the corresponding pe- 
tiod of the previous year, in hard times and 
during business depression. 
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cathedrals, set in the first place a monkey 
at the Zoological Garden. 


He Improved His Opportunities 


He was a college student, desperately 
poor. One night, as he lay awake won- 
dering if he must abandon 
his college education, he was 
startled by acry of ‘‘Fire.” 
It was aseaport town, and, 
on rushing out to recon- 
noiter, he found that the con- 
flagration was a vessel on 
fire. 

He met the owner of the 
craft,and a thought occurred 
to him. He turned about 
and asked :— 

“Aren't you going to try 
to save anything from your 
vessel?” 

‘*No,” replied the captain, 
with a shrug of his shoul- 
ders; ‘‘I’m through with her, 
—for the present, anyway, 
If there’s anything left to- 
morrow morning, I may try 
to get it; but I guess there 
won't be. I'm going to look 
for a lodging now; good 
night.” 

‘*Will you sell me that 
boat, just as she lies, for 
forty dollars?” eagerly inquired B—, 
naming the entire sum in his possession. 

The captain stared at him in astonish- 
ment. 

‘*Yes, I'm hanged if I won't,” he re- 
plied, with a grim look of amusement; 
I’m sick of the whole business.” 

B—— lost no time in making his ar- 
rangements. Calling a classmate, who 
was on the wharf, he whispered some 
directions in his ear. Then, turning to 
the captain, he said :— 

“If you will go with this young man, 
he will give you the forty dollars at once. 





“THE TWO GIRLS 


I can't spare the time, because I’ve got 
to get right to work on the vessel.” 

He engaged a few students and other 
men, extinguished the flames. and, with- 
in a few days, sold hull and wreckage 
for five hundred dollars. 

He became a minister in New England, 
but he often said, when the incident was 
mentioned, that ‘‘it gave him a keener 
pleasure than he remembers feeling after 
any other achievement of his career.” 


> 
A Rough Rider’s Early Oratory 


Theodore Roosevelt was not always 
the fluent orator and ready extemporane- 
ous speaker that he is to-day, says the 
‘‘Times Herald,’ but this is not a mat- 
ter of surprise, as precocity is never 
proof of greatness, although it has in 
many instances characterized those who 
afterwards became great. Theodore 
Roosevelt was a wide-awake, hustling 


youth, good at his books, but better at 
his sports, a lover of all out-doors, and 
a healthy, hearty, sturdy American boy. 
At school, he was required to write 
essays, deliver orations, ‘‘ speak pieces,” 
just as are all schoolboys in these mod- 
ern days, and his old playmates still de- 
light to relate how ‘* Ted" brought down 
the house by his method of rendering 
that old standby, ‘‘ Marco-Bozzaris’ :— 
‘“‘At midnight, in his guarded tent, 

The Turk lay dreaming of the hour 
When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent, 

Should tremble at his power.” 

He rose with confidence, and began :— 
‘“**At midnight, in his guarded tent, 

The Turk lay dreaming of the hour 

When Greece, her knee—’” 

Then his memory failed him, and he 
repeated :— 

‘**Greece, her knee—’” 

Once more he shouted, desperately,— 

‘** Greece, her knee—’”’ 

The old professor looked over his spec- 
tacles and encouragingly remarked :— 

‘*Grease her knees once more, Theo- 
dore; perhaps she'll go then.” 


* 
How a Girl Saved the Town 


During the war of 1812, Rebecca Bates 
and a young companion saw from the 
window of the Scituate (Massachusetts, ) 
lighthouse, five large boatloads of Brit- 
ish soldiers, all armed, who had left 
their warship with the evident intention 
of destroying the shipping in the harbor, 
and the town. Not a man was to be 
seen. The attack was evidently to bea 
surprise. Rebecca determined to 
arouse the inhabitants. Her father had 
the night before brought home a drum 
to repair. Seizing this drum, while her 
friend snatched the fife, the two girls 
stole out of the house, and, stationing 
themselves behind some sand-hills, be- 
gan to play. The townspeople, who 
then saw their danger, and were led by 
the sound of the fife and drum to be- 
lieve that help had come from Boston, 
went boldly out to meet the invaders, 
who, also believing that American re- 


BEGAN TO PLAY” 


inforcements had arrived, rowed nea 
back to their ship and disappeared, 
while from behind the sand-hills floated 
out to them the tune of ‘‘Yankee Doodle.” 


* 


EDUCATION UP TO DATE 


We teach the children Danish, 
Trigonometry and Spanish; 

Fill their heads with old-time notions, 
And the secrets of the oceans, 
And the cuneiform inscriptions 
From the land of the Egyptians; 
Learn the date of every battle, 
Know the habits of the cattle, 
Know the date of every crowning, 
Read the poetry of Browning; 
Make them show a preference 

For each musty branch of science; 
Tell the acreage of Sweden, 

And the serpent’s wiles in Eden; 
And the other things we teach 'em 
Make a mountain so immense 
That we have not a moment left 
To teach them common sense. 
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Only a Boy 


898 





“Only a boy with his noise and fun,” 

And his big tin horn and his yawping gun, 
And his heavy boots and his agile hammer, 
And his throat of ten wild-Injun clamor, 
His booms and drums, and skill for racket, 
That's tighter fit than his under jacket; 
Only a boy,—but, when in tune, 

He's a match for a wake and a big typhoon. 


> 
A Little Dead Bird 


The celebrated Russian novelist, Tur- 
genieff, tells a touching incident from 
his own life, which awakened in him 
sentiments that have colored all his writ- 
ings. 

When he was a boy of ten, his father 
took him out one day bird-shooting. As 
they tramped across the brown stubble, 
a golden pheasant rose with a low whirr 
from the ground at his feet, and, with 
the joy of a sportsman, he raised his gun 
and fired, wild with excitement, when 
the creature fell fluttering at his side. 
Life was ebbing fast, but the instinct of 
the mother was stronger than death 
itself, and with a feeble flutter of her 
wings the mother bird reached the nest 
where her young brood were huddled, 
unconscious of danger. Then, with such 
a look of pleading and reproach that his 
heart stood still at the ruin he had 
wrought, (and never to his dying day did 
he forget the feeling of guilt that came 
to him at that moment,) the little brown 
head toppled over, and only the dead 
body of the mother shielded her nest- 
lings. 

‘*Father, father!” he cried, ‘‘ what 
have I done?” as he turned his horror- 
stricken face to his father. But not to 
his father’s eye had this little tragedy 
been enacted, and he said: ‘‘ Well done, 
my son; that was well done for your first 
shot. You will soon bea fine sportsman.” 

‘* Never, father; never again shall I 
destroy any living creature. If that is 
sport, I will have none of it. Life is 
more beautiful to me than death, and 
since I cannot give life, I will not take it.” 
—‘' Dumb Animals.” 


> 
How Raphael Settled His Bill 


Raphael, the great Italian painter, 
whose celebrated Biblical pictures are 
worth fabulous sums of money, was not 
a rich man when young, and encoun- 
tered many of the vicissitudes of life, 
like many another genius. Once, when 
traveling, he put up at an inn, and re- 
mained there, unable to get away through 
lack of funds to settle his bill. The land- 
lord grew suspicious that such was the 
case, and his requests for a settlement 
grew more and more pressing. Finally, 
young Raphael, in desperation, resorted 
to the following device :— 

He carefully painted upon a table-to 
in his room a number of gold coins, and, 
placing the table in a certain light that 
gave a startling effect, he packed his 
few belongings, and summoned his host. 

“There,” he exclaimed, with a lordly 
wave of his hand toward the table, ‘‘is 
enough to settle my bill, and more. Now 
kindly show the way to the door.” 
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The innkeeper, with many smiles and 
bows, ushered guest out, and then 
hastened back to gather up his gold. 
His rage and consternation, when he dis- 
covered the fraud, knew no bounds, un- 
til a wealthy English traveler, recogniz- 
ing the value of the art put into the work, 
gladly paid him fifty pounds for the ta- 
ble.—Harper’s ‘‘Round Table.’ 


¥ 
Father Gander’s Journey to Town 


Dora Haines WALKER 


his 


S Mother Goose and I, one day, 
Went plucking grass along the way, 
Debating on the heavy tax 
The farmers claim, from off our backs, 
Dear Mother very wisely said: 
wi. fifty pounds a feather bed! 

And Jane and Patsey, Ann and Hun,— 
The farmer's girls,—must each have one. 
So I propose,—the best of jokes,— _ 

To leave these quaint, old-fashioned folks, 
And journey to the city, where 
Are beds and pillows filled with air.” 


Then, Adam-like, I caught the plan, 
And smiled as only ganders can. 
I thought that, in a nursery tome, 
l've read how geese saved Ancient 
Rome, 
Then said: ‘‘My dear, you do me 
proud; ” 
At which remark she blushed and 
bowed, 
And, by my side, the whole day 
long, 
Refreshed me 
song. 
But ah! alas, the city’s street 
Was hard for our poor tender feet; 
Nor anywhere upon the ground 
A sweet, nutritious blade we found. 


with her cheerful 


So, tired, hungry, lame of leg, 

With naught to do but tramp and beg, 
A big policeman with a frown 
Began at once to run us down. 

The bad boy shouted: ‘‘Cook your 

Goose!”’ 


And tumult reigned, like Bedlam 
loose. 

We looked not back, nor cared to 
halt,— 


We'd no desire to turn to salt;— 
But on we rushed, beyond the town, 
When, out of breath, we tumbled 

down,— 

Two wondrous wise but sad-eyed 

geese, 

With our opinion of police. 


To ev’ryone my moral's clear; 
Don’t try to live outside your sphere; 
Don't cheat your friends by any 
ruse,— 
In other words, don't be a goose. 


bg 


Superiority of American Manufacture 
Sg E London ‘‘ Mail” has “verified 


the data,” and declares it is ‘‘com- 

pelled to acknowledge the correct- 
ness of the statement that American 
ships, armor and guns are superior to 
those of any other nation.” 

In competition with all other nations, 
the United States is rapidly increasing 
exports of such products, not because 
supplies are lacking abroad, but because 
American products are superior in qual- 
ity. Inthe eleven months ending with 
May, 212,756 tons of pig iron, 156,105 
tons of rails, 50,000 tons of wire, and 
about 25,000 tons of nails were exported. 
During the same period, $2,083,082 
worth of locomotives, $10,762,608 of type- 
writers, $2,468,920 of sewing machines, 
$2,703,173 of metal-working machines, 
$1,702,812 0f electrical machines, $1,667,- 
734 of pumping machines, $2,324,307 of 
scientific and electrical apparatus, $5,- 
353,532 of cycles, and $2,832,014 of cars 
and carriages made up with products of 
iron and steel not mentioned, were the 
exports, amounting to $66,742,018. 

he London ‘ Mail" quotes its Berlin 
correspondent: ‘‘The battle of Santi- 
ago de Cuba has proved the superiority 
of American armor plating and artillery; 
and it is believed in future that European 
nations will give larger orders to Ameri- 

i makers for armor, guns and the 
lise.” The ‘*Oregon’s” long, swift 
cruise is considered unexampled, and 
the ‘‘Mail” adds: “It is safe to say 
that, had the quality of American ships 
and seamen been known to the world as 
well before the war as now, there would 
have been no war.” 


* 


The man who never made a_ blunder is a 
one to have in a responsible position.—‘‘ Puck. 


poor 








SUCCESS 
Brain Teasers 


curate answers to all four ** Brain 
Teasers” below, Success offers five 
free subscriptions for one year. 

Replies must be neat, brief and com- 
prehensive, and must reach the editor 
by November 10, 1898. September Teas- 
ers will be answered in the November 
number. 


i the first subscriber who sends ac- 


Brain Ceaser No. 1 


On what island was the ‘‘Fountain of 
Youth” supposed to be? 


Brain Teaser No. 2 


Why has sand or sulphur no taste? 


Brain Ceaser No. 3 
Give a logical reason for inverting the 
divisor when dividing by a fraction. 


ten seconds, the sound traveled 10,900 
feet, or nearly two miles, the distance 
ot the battery. Variations in tempera- 
ture affect the velocity of sound; but, in 
ordinary calculations of this kind, 1,090 
feet is used regardless of changes of less 
than one hundred degrees. 
THE PUZZLING INSCRIPTION 
By using the single vowel, ‘‘E,” ju- 
diciously, the following couplet will be 
made evident :— 
Persevere, ye perfect men; 
Ever keep these precepts ten. 


PITCHERS AS BAROMETERS 

It is the vapor floating in the air which 
condenses on the surface of a cold pitch- 
er. By using, in the pitcher, water freshly 
drawn from a well,which maintains near- 


Brain Teaser No. 4 





WHAT HISTORICAL INCIDENT DOES THIS PICTURE REPRESENT / 


Answers to August Brain Teasers 


DISTANCE OF A BATTERY 


As light travels 185,000 miles in a sec- 
ond and sound but 1og0 feet, it is suf- 
ficient, for all practical purposes, to con- 
sider that the eye saw the flash instan- 
taneously, and that the sound required 
ten seconds to reach the ear after the 
flash had reached the eye. That is, in 


ly a constant temperature in summer, it 
is safe to assume that, the more freely 
the vapor or sweat is deposited, the 
greater is the humidity of the air and, 
hence, the greater the probabiltiy of rain. 


HISTORICAL QUESTION 


This illustration represents William 
Tell’s escape from the boat bearing him 
to the castle of Kiissnacht. 





Dead in Earnest 


- HERE are two hundred families in 

at this county without a Bible in 

their homes,” said the secretary 

of the Lebanon, Ohio, Bible Society, as 
he concluded a long report. 

‘‘What a shameful fact!” exclaimed a 
member. “It don’t speak very well for 
the morality and intelligence of our 
country.” 

‘Mr. President, may I be allowed to 
say something on the subject?” asked 
Hon. Thomas Corwin, formerly Govern- 
or ot Ohio, who had dropped in to see 
what the church was doing. 

“Certainly, Mr. Corwin, we shall all 
be glad to hear you.” 

‘Well, sir, I want to say that you are 
not in earnest. Your report says that 
there are two hundred families in this 
county without the Bible. This could 
not be if you were in earnest. In the 
great contest for the election of Harri- 
son, we Republican members of con- 
gress gave our whole salaries to carry 
that election. We thought the salvation 
of the country depended on it. If you 
want to carry on this work and reall 
mean that every man shall have the Bi- 
ble, you must be in earnest. You must 


go to work and give every man the 
bible.” 

The meeting was electrified. Some 
one immediately rose and, moved that 
Thomas Corwin be elected president of 
the Warren County Bible Society. It 
was unanimously voted, and Mr. Cor- 
win again rose and said :— 

“Sir, if I accept the presidency of this 
society, it ison one condition,—that you 
go to work, that no such report as this 
ever be made again. When this society 
meets three months from to-day, the re- 
port must be that every family in War- 
ren County has a copy of the Bible.” 

This work was done, and every family 
supplied. 


Engineer McAlpine says the temperature 
on the **Texas,” over the boilers, in the 
Santiago sea-fight, was 200 degrees, and 
adds :— 

It is rather amusing to see in some of our 
illustrated, as well as daily papers, cuts of 
“the men in front of the fires,” where they 
are represented as being ey to the 
waist. In fact, no such thing has ever ex- 
isted in our modern navy, as the men know 
too well that such attire would 7 in- 
vite a plentiful crop of blisters. oolen 
wear is always much in evidence, even 
under the hottest temperature. 


Ripples of Laughter 


Sydney Smith said: “It takes a surgical opera- 
tion to get a joke well into a Scotch understanding. 


About the only consolation the Emperor of China 
has in his trouble is that he didn’t borrow it. 


“Puck 


What is the difference between perseverance and 
obstinacy One is a strong will and the other isa 
strong won't. 


An Irishman fell from a scaffold to the ground. 
\ fellow-laborer called out * Mickey Mickey. are 
ye dead?” ‘Not dead,” Mickey, 
spacheless.” 


replied * but 


[he Colonel.—So poor Mike has committed sui- 
cide, has he’? Well, I should have thought that 
would have been the last thing he’d have y A ' 

lenant.—Indade it were, sor.—** Tit-Bits.” 


Compositor. 
dialect story? 

Editor.— What title? 
out words.—** Puc 


What title shall I give this Scotch 


Oh! call it a story with- 


While an Idaho girl was sitting under a iree 
waiting for her lover,a grizzly bear came along 
and, approaching from behind, began to hug her. 
But she thought it was Tom, and so just faned 
back and enjoyed it heartily, and murmured, 

ighter;” and it broke the bear all up, 
so that he went away and hid in the forest 
for three days to get over the shame. 


Define the word excavate. 
Scholar.—It means to hollow out. 
Teacher.—Construct a sentence in which 

the word is properly used. 
=cholar.—The baby excavates when it 

gets hurt. 


Johany. 
ache ? 


Mamma.— No, indeed! 
_ Johnny.—Mightn't it be 
it with a different tooth? 


Teacher. 


Isn't candy good for a tooth- 


zood if you eat 
“Puck.” 


White lies have to be frequently white- 
washed.—** Puck.” 


“I think I know now,” said a soldier 
who was making a determined effort to 
masticate his first ration of army beef, 
“what people mean when they talk about 
the sinews of war.’’-—Chicago ‘‘ Tribune.” 


Some people waste the most of their 
spare time in attempting to devise a scheme 
whereby they can dance without recom- 
pensing the piper.—** Puck.’ 


A READJUSTMENT 
“But, Fred, are you really running be- 
hind so much ?” 
“Well, I keep my clothes in the drawer 
of my desk, and my unpaid bills in the 
wardrobe.” —*‘Life.”’ 


A SERMON ON MONEY 

A colored exhorter said recently, in the 
ans of a sermon on “Money, the Great 

evil”: 

“My brotherin’, money cause mo’ trouble 
in dis worl’ dan anyt’ing | knows on. Fac’ 
is, de debil am in de dollah! When I see 
a man wid a pocket full ob money, I say 
to myse’f: ‘Dars a man what needs a guardeen,’ 
an’ I feels des like takin’ him home an’ fockin’ up 
dat money fo him. Ef enny ob you, in de hearin’ 
ob mah voice, is got money on yo’ pusson, bring it 
right heah, and lay it on de altar, an’ go yo’ ways, 
an’ lemme pray ober it, till a blessin’ come to it. 
Doan wait to count it; des come fo’ward an’ un- 
load! "—Atlanta “Constitution.” 


THAT FASHIONABLE CHIROGRAPHY 

“What did you get at the post-office, Ezry?’’ in- 
quired Mrs. Hornbeak. 

“Wa-al, I don’t know exactly,” replied the hon- 
est agriculturist, holding out to her the docu- 
ment which he had been we: most of the way 
home from the village; “1 got this, whatever it is. 
Owin’ to the postmark on the envelope, I can 
kinder guess at its identity. 1s’ pose, considerin’ 
the place it was mailed at, that it’s from Niece 
Gladys, who is attendin’ boardin’-school. But if it 
wasn't for that one clue, | am safe in sayin’ that I 
shouldn't know whether it was a cipher-dispatch 
from Cuby, a prescription written by a cross-eyed 
horse-doctor, a piece of Chinese music, or the han- 
diwork of a gang of ants that had fallen into the 
ink bottle. Ria as it is, | am free to confess that 
I don’t know whether Gladys is askin’ us some- 
thin’, tellin’ us somethin’, or practicin’ shorthand 
af me St. Vitis’ dance at the same time.” — 
oT uc ” 


PLOWING AT A MARK 

Pat was new at the plow, and the first attempt 
was anything but successful. 

“Look here,” said the farmer, “that kind ot 
thing won’t do. The corn will be dizzy that grows 
in a furrow so crooked as that. Fix your + ~ on 
something across the field, and head straight for it 
That cow there by the gate is right opposite us. 
Aim at her, and you'll do pretty weil.” 

“All nght, sir,” said Pat, and just then the 
farmer was called away to the barn. 

Ten minutes later he returned, and was horrified 
to see that the plow had_ been wandering in a zig- 
zag course over all the field. 

“Hold on there!” he shouted. “Hold on! What 
are you up to?” 

= Knd sure, sir,” said Pat, “I did what you told 
me. I worked straight for the cow, but the cray- 
ture wouldn't kape still.” 


The children had written compositions on the 
giraffe. They were reading them aloud to the 
class. At length the time came for little Willie to 
read his. It was as follows:- 

“ The giraffe is a dumb animal, and cannot ex- 
ress itself by any sound, because its neck is so 
ong that its voice gets tired on its way to its 
mouth,” 
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Our intense Modern Life 


E believe that busin: 
fessiona l 


ss and pro- 


rule,spend 

too nm t their offices. 

They ong hours. 

We know of a ] New York 
banker who does 1 is office un- 
til eleven o'clock rning, and 
leaves promptly at t From that 
time till six, he r rides horse- 
back, goes to bed at eleven, and rises at 
eight. He is at his only four 


hours, but those something. 
i he has ac- 


Every minute is<« and 


customed himself to t ving off busi- 
ness matters with great dispatch. His 
mind being clear, f1 gorous exercise 


and untroubled sle« 
execution. Whe 
throws off 
up energy for the next 
he accomplishes w 
great accomplishr 
Most men waste | 


upable of rapid 
es his office, he 
and stores 
In this way, 
Dispatch isa 
isiness men. 


fl . 
aii Ca eiaxes, 


during busi- 





ness hours, and neglect a great deal of 
business which the transact if 
they were only systematic and quick. 

Many men have learned to re- 
lieve the mind after active effort, and 
consequently do 1 get the refreshing 
sleep necessary to able them to work 
well and rapidly. Ths nd simply goes 
on thinking, thinking, thinking, because 
it was not switched off when the office 
was closed. 

Gladstone, all : fe, had this re- 
markable quality of throwing off politics 


and business when away from London. 
He declared that n r lost five min- 
utes’ sleep from a from thought 
concerning any debat parliament. 





Sleep the Great Power-Restorer 


Hard-worked 1 men need a 








great deal of s s isthe great 
power-restore! rant uid he could 
do nothing without at t nine hours’ 
sleep. Horace G permitted 
business or pl him from 
bed after his usua r retiring. 

A story is rela hant prince 
in New York y his phy- 
io ) ther + + lia 
sician, whe! Sst aie, 
He replied ( t ly do it, doc- 
tor; I have n'tt 

There must this crowding 
and hurrying Nature will 
have her veng l mills of the 
gods grind sl t they grind ex- 
ceeding fine t nerease of 


disease 
business 


ear©rt 


deaths by apo] 
ought to be a warning to our 


and professiona try to crowd 
weeks into days nto weeks,and 
years into mot [There is no such 
thing as cheating She may not 
present her bi t lay you violate 
her law,but if raw on her bank, 
you are surt nkrupt. It is 


only a questior 

A waiter in a down-town 
New York, wh I gray in the 
service, says that many of his customers 
habitually com] m of dyspepsia 


restaurant in 


and ill-health, ar et will cram down 
their lunches, day after day, in five orten 
minutes. 

Since 1851, a ¢ to the statistics 
of the Board of Healt the city of 
Boston, deaths lisease have 
increased sé while deaths 
from apoplex ncreased even 


more rapidly 


Labor Sometimes a Disease 
The America! 

pay for the sting Labor is 

condition on 

an appetite for 

man a dinner fo 


loes not always 
eternal 
rich man gains 

ner, and the poor 

is appetite; but the 


the 


habit of constant, perpetual industry, 
has become almost a disease. Thou- 
sands of ambitious Americans throw 
away years of possible life by constant, 
perpetual, everlasting grind. 

Dr. Richardson says that the natural 
life of animals is six times the period re- 
quired to become fully grown. <Accord- 
ing to this, man should live about one 
hundred and fifty years. 

The ever-increasing floods, fires, tor- 
nadoes, avalanches, earthquakes, etc., 
etc.,of the brain,make the human ‘‘pace”’ 
very different from ever before in all 
life-history, and it will soon be beyond 
any computation or comparison if there 
is not some armed guard to shout 
“Halt!” 

The rush is as persistent, as reckless, 
and as seemingly inexhaustible as Ni- 
agara’s power and waters, and emblem- 
atic of the waste that is constantly going 
on, that seems to be an inheritance, born 
as national geschwister of the rush, 
power, and Yankee outdoing of all the 
rest of creation. 

Worrying and fretting are responsible 
for most of the nervousness and irritabil- 
ity of our professional and business 
men. Like acids, they eat away at the 
constitution, and finally undermine the 
health. 

Overwork, worry, lack of exercise, are 
the chief causes of sudden death. The 
business man, the senator, the clergy- 
man, work by day and think half the 
night. Public and social demands, and 
burdensome and incessant competitors 
are ‘pressing them hard. Newspapers 
herald not only what they do, but many 
things which they do not do, broadcast 
over the land. There is no private life 
any more for the public man. The Pres- 
ident of the United States is shadowed 
everywhere, as if he were a hunted 
criminal. Noone dares to desert his post 
for a little recreation lest he be elbowed 
out of place by his competitive neigh- 
bor. It seems as if everybody were 
working under a full head of steam, 
without any safety-valve. 


People Die of Hurry 

The intensity of modern life in the 
United States has changed the type of 
many diseases. It is comparatively rare 
for a person to die now of old age or a 
lingering sickness. Heart trouble and 
apoplexy have usurped the place of wast- 
ing complaints, and people drop without 
a moment's warning. Hurry and worry 
are the characteristics of onr national 
life. 

‘‘The outlook for Bismarcks and Glad- 
for the future,” says ‘* Good 
Health,” ‘‘is exceedingly unpromising. 
The race is deteriorating at arapid rate. 
Bismarck died prematurely at eighty- 
three. The average man dies prema- 
turely at forty-two years of age, and 
half the race in civilized lands dies be- 
fore the age of five years. Nearly all of 
these die as did Bismarck, not through 
decay of the vital powers, or wearing out 
of life’s machinery, but from habitual 
abuses, neglects and excesses. The 
death of such a manas Bismarck at 
eighty-three cannot be considered in any 
sense a natural death, but must be reck- 
oned as due to violence, to defiance of 
the divine law in our members which 
commands temperance, frugality, and 
simplicity, as the price of health and 
longevity.” 


How to [lend the Pace 

There is a way that will reduce the 
pace. Let there be more home life 
among Americans. Let father and 
daughter, mother and son, among the 
pacers, gather oftener at the family fire- 
side. And one might add, let there be 
more family firesides. An ominous sign 
of the times is the abandonment of the 
home for the possibly less expensive 
boarding and lodging house or hotel. 
So many people make such a fearfully 
elaborate and intricate affair of house- 


stones 


keeping that they exhaust themselves in 
striving to keep up a grand establish- 
ment wnen a simple house and aservant 
or two less woula reduce the expense,— 
the pace,—and thereby increase the hap- 
piness, and the health, and, consequent- 
ly, the holiness (wholeness), saneness, 
and sacredness of life, giviny to it its 
true proportion of work, rest, and recre- 
ation. Notruer word was ever spoken 
than that of Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, 
when she declared that most people 
spend so much time in “getting a living 
that they have notime to live.” Real 
life, the life which ennobles and makes 
character as well as insures happiness, 
is not a breathless scramble, but a serene 
and patient doing, resting and enjoy- 


ing. 
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Control of Nervousness 

There are many causes of nervous- 
ness, says an exchange,and many meth- 
ods of benefiting the sufferer, but there 
is one cause and one cure too much neg- 
lected; lack of discipline, lack of self- 
control of the nervous system. Even 
persons in otherwise good health become 
nervous and frustrated whenever obliged 
toencounter any new and trying experi- 
ence. There is timidity, want of cour- 
age, lack of will-power, and so the per- 
son is unbalanced, and cannot act as he 
would like to act. There is probably 
some defect of structure in the nervous 
system, some region of cells not well 
flushed with blood at the bottom of the 
infirmity. In too many cases the person 
submits to this defect of character, and 
goes through life lame and Shalt. His 
life is less useful than it would be were 
nervous weakness removed. 

The cure, in all such cases, is such dis- 
cipline and training as will alter the 
structure of the nervous system, so it 
will do the work required of it. Let the 
person put himself under such training 
as will compel doing what ought to be 
done, and persevere till the end sought 
is attained. Much of the nervousness 
which is the result of disease can be best 
treated in the same way, better than by 
medicines. Sleep, good food, bathing, 
exercise in the open air, are all required 
in addition, but the most important part 
of the treatment will be self-mastery. 

Education, many are beginning to 
think, should consist in great part in 
such activities as will so alter the struc- 
ture of the nervous system that it will 
be able under all circumstances to act as 
it ought to act. This is at least a most 
important part of education, and if it is 
not given, its object has not been ac- 
complished. 


» 
Health Hints 


—Exertion of the mind and inaction of 
the body carried to excess are alike destruc- 
tive of the most robust health. 

* * # 

—The body is made up of purely organic 
material; and if it be renewed every day by 
proper nourishment, what can it know of 
advancing years? The strain and stress 
and fret and worry of mental attitudes are 
the largest factors in bringing lines into our 
faces and feebleness into our limbs, and 
inducing genéral and specific conditions of 
disease. The effects are wrapped up in the 
causes, and we cannot take the one without 
the other. 

* ” 

~-Drinking water,no matter where found, 
should be filtered and boiled before using, 
for it is apt to contain disease germs washed 
from watersheds. 

* * *# 

—Physical pain is ‘‘a blessing in disguise,” 
a reminder that we are not in harmony with 
the original desi of our creation. It 
comes, like the fire-alarm, to warn us of 
danger. to ward off real evils, such as might 
otherwise result in dangerous disease or 
death. Pain in the brain, stomach, mus- 
cles, the eyes, etc.,is but another method of 
saying that these organs are being over- 
worked, abused, in danger. 

» 


—The reason why the old adage, that an 
hour before midnight is worth two after 
midnight, seems to be borne out by experi- 
ence, is because the sleep before midnight 
is often less disturbed than that in the 
morning, and is obtained before such great 
fatigue is experienced. Observation on 
shipboard shows that sailors whose sleep is 
broken by the watches are no worse off than 
the medical and pay officers who stand no 
watch and have hours as regular as any 
householder. 
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Under The Flag 


Americanism 


HE idea of in- 

| cluding Ameri- 
canism among 
the virtues 
would not only 
have been incom- 
prehensible to a 
primitive Chris- 
tian, but would 
surprise a mod- 
ern moralist. The 
moralist would 
regard Ameri- 
canism as only 
a variety of pa- 

triotism, and he would consider patriotism 
itself to be rather a sentiment than a virtue. 
But in reality Americanism is a much 
broader and higher thing than patriotism, 
and deserves to rank as one of the noblest 
and most useful of the virtues. It is not 
bounded by the frontiers of the United 
States or of thiscontinent. It stands for an 
ideal and an attitude of mind, and it is as 
broad as humanity. A goatherd in the hills 
of Montenegro may be a better American 





than the Bostonian whose ancestors signed 
the compact in the cabin of the *‘ Mayflow- 
er.’ An operator in Wall street who hangs 


infront of his office the largest and most 
expensive flag on that patriotic thorough- 
fare does not thereby prove himself more 
imbued with the principles of Americanism 
than a foreigner who has the acquaintance 
of the Stars and Stripes still to make. 

Americanism includes the sovereignty of 
the individual over himself, sympathy with 
the aspirations and sufferings of others, un- 
failing elasticity of mind that enables all 
the vicissitudes of fortune to be borne with- 
out despair, and a self-respect that holds its 
possessor erect before God and man. The 
true American never cringes and never 

ivesin. When the people of all nations 

ave become Americans, the moral regen- 
eration of the race will be well advanced.— 
New York ‘‘Journal.” 
The Flag in the South 

An ex-Confederate officer, who makes 
yearly business trips through the Southern 
States, savs that previous to the Spanish- 
American War there were few displays of 
the American flag in the South. 

“But with the beginning of hostilities a 
new era began. In my travels I saw fully 
as many flags displayed in Southern towns 
as in the North. 

“In Atlanta 1 visited a recruiting office 
which was in charge of a former Confeder- 
ate fighter. He had strungan immense flag 
across the street from the recruiting sta- 
tion. It hung directly over the sidewalk. 

‘** Yes, sir,’ said this veteran, ‘I reckon 
I've fixed it so that every citizen in Atlanta 
who passes this place will have to walk 
under the Stars and Stripes.’”’ 


There was never before so much money 
in the country as now. Never before was 
there so much gold in the visible supply.— 
nearly $400,000,000. Prior to 1897, there was 
never such a large international trade-bal- 
ance in our favor,—over $600,000,000. Such 
a wheat crop as the one raised in the 
United States this year,—over 700,000,000 
bushels,—is unprecedented.— New York 
‘‘Daily Stockbroker.” 


Theodore Gusmin arrived in California 
in eleven days from Clipperton, in the 
‘‘Alice Blanchard,” which carried phosphate 
rock. It was Gusmin who lived thirteen 
months on this desert island and refused to 
haul down the American flag at the com- 
mand of the Mexican ship *‘Democrata;” 
and when her officers raised the Mexican 
flag, he pulled it down, and the Stars and 
Stripes have been flying since. 


The Bust Hobson Has Had Made 

The bust made by the sculptor Coppini, 
for Hobson's mother, is likely to be repro- 
ducec in humble form in many American 
homes. It was modeled in clay, molded in 
iron and copper, and then chiseled in mar- 
ble. It is said to bea fine likeness, and to 
have characteristic expression. August 21 
was his birthday. 


Shafter Against the “Canteen” 

General Shafter, the hero of Santiago, 
writes to the ‘‘Voice:” ‘I have absolutely 
prohibited the sale of liquor or the openin 
of saloons in Santiago, and have refuse 
permission for cargoes of beer to come from 
the States here. think the necessity of 
refraining from drink is fully realized by all 
the men, and of their own accord they 
would refrain from drinking. I havealways 
been strongly opposed to the canteen sys- 
tem, or the sale ot intoxicating drinks of 
any kind on military reservations, and have 
opposed it until absolutely overruled and 
required to establish a canteen at my post. 
I regard it as demoralizing tothe men, be- 
sides impairing seriously their efficiency.” 
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Once In a While 


T is easy enough to be pleasant, 
When life Lows by like a song, 
But the man worth whiie is the one who 
will smile 
When everything goes all wrong. 
For the test of the heart is trouble, 
And it always comes with the years, 
And the smile that is worth the praises of 
earth 
Is the smile that shines through tears. 
It is easy enough to be prudent, 
When nothing tempts you to stray, 
When without or within no voice of sin 
Is luring your soul away. 
But it’s only a negative virtue 
Until it is tried by fire, 
And the life that is worth the honor of earth 
Is the one that resists desire. 


By the cynic, the sad, the fallen, 
Who had no strength for the strife, 
The world's highway is cumbered, to-day,— 
They make up the item of life. 
But the virtue that conquers passion, 
And the sorrow that hides in a smile, 
It is these that are worth the homage of 
earth, - 
For we find them but once in a while. 
— Selected. 
» 


Success Through Perseverance 


Hon. Joseph Chamberlain’s Struggle for 
Fame and Fortune 


ON. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, 
Secretary for the Colonies and 
Member of Parliament, arrived 
in the United States about the 

middle of September, for a visit. Mr. 
Chamberlain is, to Americans, one of the 
most interesting of British statesmen, 
principally because of his leaning to re- 
publicanism, and on account of his rise 
from the masses to a position of great 
trust and influence. His life-story reads 
like that of many of our own statesmen, 
‘and is replete with incidents that are in- 
tensely interesting and full of encourage- 
ment. I saw Mr. Chamberlain very soon 
after his arrival, and asked him to tell 
me something of that story, so remark- 
able and yet so simple. 

‘* Well,” he said, ‘‘I did n't come over 
here to be interviewed, and have de- 
clared that I would not allow myself to 
talk, but I suppose, since you have asked 
me about a subject which is very inter- 
esting to me, I must gratify you, in part 
at least. But, really, I hardly know 
where to begin.” 

‘‘Where did you attend school?” I 
suggested. 

‘*Oh, I went to a very ordinary school,” 
was the reply, *‘ for you know my parents 
were not wealthy, by any means. In 
fact, I did n't go to any school very long, 
as I began work while yet in my teens, 
and before I had made any remarkable 
progress in my studies.” 

“Where did I work? In a screw fac- 
tory in Birmingham, where I have al- 
ways lived. I had no ambition to go to 
London, as have most English boys, and 
was very happy indeed to have a place 
in that factory.” 

‘*What did you do, Mr. Chamberlain?” 

‘Well, I'm sorry that I didn’t com- 
mence at two or three shillings a week, 
or something like that, but I didn't. 
My beginning was not romantic at all. 
I had saved a little money, and, with the 
help I received from my father, I was 
soon able to buy asmall share in the 
firm. I worked very hard, however, as 
everyone must who succeeds.” 

‘‘And did you advance very rapidly?" 

‘*By no means. It is not usual for 
men to advance with lightning rapidity 
in England, and I worked along care- 
fully for a long time before I received 
any very great impetus in my career to 
success. I put heart and soul into my 
work, and one day I invented a new 
kind of screw, which proved an imme- 
diate success, and which ultimately 
made my fortune. After that, I had no 
more struggles, and no more anxiety 
about a living. This good fortune was 
all owing to attention to business and 
perseverance.” 

“And is that all the story?” I asked. 

«That's all. Very simple, isn’t it? 
And yet there is a great deal behind 
those few words, a great deal of hard 
work and constant thinking. Still, it 
was a simple thing.” 

‘*But when did you enter politics, Mr. 
Chamberlain?" 

‘*Oh, that did n't come until very much 
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later,” replied the secretary. ‘‘ Business 
first, you know. I had succeeded in my 
work, and then I thought myself fitted 
for a political career. I had a great de- 
sire to help those about me, and, of 
course, some ambition for myself as 
well.” 

‘And you rose in politics just as you 
did in business?” 

‘* Yes, I suppose the process was much 
the same,” laughed Mr. Chamberlain, 
‘‘only it was more rapid.” 

And that was the end of the story of 
his life. Mr. Chamberlain said that he 
had told me everything, and declined to 
elaborate the narrative. ‘‘ You can easily 
tell what came in between the great 
events,” he said. 

And it is easy to tell, if you have once 
talked with the Secretary for the Colo- 
nies, and noted his decisive manner, his 
energetic way of undertaking things,and 
his perseverance in accomplishing his 
purpose. Everyone in England knows 
that Joseph Chamberlain rose from the 
masses, and became, through sheer 
work and ambitious effort, one of the 
foremost of British statesmen. He be- 
gan his political career in 1868, when he 
became a member of the Birmingham 
town council. His next position was 
mayor of the city. He filled that office 
for three consecutive terms, and insti- 
tuted a number of admirable municipal 
reforms. It was during his period of 
office that Birmingham became known 
as the best governed city 1n the world. 
In 1876, he was elected to Parliament, 
and since then he has been in control of 
the politics of Birmingham, sometimes 
said to be the most remarkabie con- 
stituency in the world. He served in 
the cabinet of Mr. Gladstone, but having 
disagreed with the premier, he resigned, 
again taking his place in that body upon 
the return of the Conservatives to power. 

Mr. Chamberlain's career has been for 
many years an example to young Eng- 
lishmen. Heis, perhaps,the only famous 
statesman of England to-day who has 
risen from the masses absolutely by his 
own efforts. He is sixty-one years old. 
His life has been an orderly one, and he 
has always been acareful liver. He is 
tall and thin, clean-cut and incisive. He 
says things in a way peculiarly convinc- 
ing, and one seldom thinks of contradict- 
ing him. He is a master of diplomacy, 
and very valuable to the present English 


cabinet. 
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REMENYI WRESTLING 
WITH AMERICAN SLANG 


Edward Remenyi, the master violinist, 
whose death last spring afflicted the musi- 
cal world, said that when he made his first 
tour in this country he worked incessantly 
to acquire a knowledge of our language, 
and succeeded fairly well. But the preva- 
lent slang baffled him. At Detroit he was 
particularly puzzled. He gave a perform- 
ance and met with a very cordial reception. 
Next morning's report said: ‘An ugly little 
bow-legged chap, whose clothes hung 
loosely about his ungainly person, waddled 
to the footlights; but, sakes alive! how he 
did play the fiddle !” 

“I could n't make out what that ‘sakes 
alive’ meant,” said the violinist, ‘‘soI tim- 
idly approached a gentlemanly citizen, told 
him my inability to grasp the meaning of 
the slang, and asked him if the expression 
was intended to be complimentary.” 

‘*I should snicker,” he replied. 

“I was more bewildered than ever, and 
from that time on made the study of slang 
one of my chief occupations.” 


> 

“DON’T REST ON YOUR LAURELS” 

‘‘Now here’s a thing | want to warn you 
against,” said Rooseveit to his Rough Rid- 
ers at Camp Wikoff: ‘Don't get gay and 
pose as heroes. Don't go back and he on 
your laurels; they'll wither. The world 
will be kind to you for about ten days, and 
then it will say: ‘He's spoiled by the fame 
of the regiment in Cuba.’ Don't think you 
have got to have the best of everything, 
and don't consider yourselves as martyrs in 
the past tense. A martyr came to see me 
to-day. He hadn’t had any milk for a 
whole day. I said to him, ‘Oh, you poor 
thing !' and he went away. I hope he felt 
better. What I want of all of you isto get 
right out and fight _— battles in the world 
as bravely as you fought the nation’s bat- 
tles in Cuba. There were some people in 
my tent to-day. and one of them said: ‘You 
must have been awfully bold to go right u 
that hill in front of your regiment.’ I said: 
‘That was n't it exactly; 1 had to run like a 
cyclone to stay in front and keep from 
ing run over.’ 


Our Commissioner-General to 
The Paris Exposition of 1900 


R. FERDINAND W. PECK isa 
typical Chicagoan, with bound- 
less energy, perseverance and 
singleness of purpose which 

have made him successful in all that he 
has undertaken. Rising from poverty to 
wealth and distinction with one great 
bound,he is now among the leading men 
of the Western metropolis, and has prob- 
ably done more than any other man of to- 
day to bring Chicago to its present posi- 
tion. 

It has been for years his constant en- 
deavor to improve the city’s appearance 
by laying out superb boulevards, 1n- 
creasing the area of the parks, erecting 
handsome public buildings, and encour- 
aging everything in the way of art, mu- 
sic, and literature. Mr. Peck is one of 
the first appealed to when a great musi- 
cal festival is being organized, or when 
encouragement of a substantial nature is 
needed for the furthering of some great 
public celebration. And never has an 
applicant been denied, if his purpose 
was in the least creditable. 

When the World's Fair of 1893 was 
first conceived, Mr. Peck was almost the 
first to plead before Congress for the 
location of the Exposition at Chicago, 
and it was in no small degree owing to 
his efforts that the Western city was 
finally selected as the site. When it 
was once decided that the Fair was to be 
in Chicago, he set to work with unexam- 
pled energy, and worked constantly for 
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its success, and never ceased his. ener- 
getic labors until everything was over 
and the Exposition was pronounced a 
success. 

It is little wonder that when President 
McKinley looked about for a suitable 
Commissioner-General to the Paris Ex- 
position, he should think of Mr. Peck; 
and when the post was offered him, it is 
little wonder that Mr. Peck accepted, 
for he has a great liking for work of this 
kind, being especially fitted for it, and 
having probably had more experience 
than any other man in the country. It 
is no small matter to persuade the au- 
thorities of a foreign country to grant 
the space needed by America in a great 
International Exposition, especially as 
we have never before exhibited to any 
great extent in Europe. 

To Mr. Peck has fallen the duty of se- 
curing for the United States a proper 
amount of space, and a fit location for our 
National building and exhibits in other 
buildings. When I asked him what 

rogress had been made in the matter so 
For Mr. Peck was very enthusiastic. 

“So far we have secured about two 
hundred thousand feet at the Exposi- 
tion, but that will not be nearly sufficient 
for our pu We must have a great 
deal more than that if al) our applica- 
tions are to be filled. Why, one great 
industry alone has applied for torty 
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thousand feet, or nearly one-fourth of all 
the space secured so far. The applica- 
tions have now reached many thousands 
of feet, and I am on my way to Paris to 
make an endeavor to secure a further 
assignment to this country. On account 
of the late start made by the govern- 
ment in preparing tor our exhibits, we 
have not fared as well as some of the 
great Continental countries, but I hope 
to make up for the loss of time upon my 
arrival. 

“One of my main objects in making 
the trip isto secure a good site for the 
United States building, as I regard it as 
of the utmost importance to have our 
exhibit in a prominent location. The 
government intends to have an unusu- 
ally attractive and comprehensive ex- 
hibit. Outside of the Agricultural De- 
partment, which will have a large space, 
the Navy Department will probably 
show some models of our new battle- 
ships and of our munitions of war,which 
will be of the utmost interest to both 
foreigners and Americans. 

‘In my opinion,the American exhibits 
will come in for a great deal of attention 
on account of the showing we have made 
against Spain, and every European will 
want to know something about us and 
our products. The French government 
is desirous of giving us all the space we 
desire, but owing to the limited area of 
the grounds and our delay in making 
application, we may not fare so well as 
we would have done otherwise. I am 
hopeful of accomplishing my errand, 
however, and feel that the Paris Expo- 
sition year will be a great year for 
America. It is high time for American in- 
dustries to begin to be known in Europe, 
and there is no reason why our manu- 
facturers should n’t have a good market 
abroad for their products. I think 1900 
will mark a new era in our history, for 
we shall then begin to take our place 
with England and Germany as a great 
manufacturing nation.” 


++ 


SHAFTER LEARNED 
SELF-RELIANCE 
TOLD BY HIMSELF 


HOW 


“Once, when I was a boy at school,—I 
was n't more than ten or eleven years old at 
the time,—our teacher called up the class in 
mental arithmetic and began putting ques- 
tions, beginning with the pupil at the head 
of the row and going down toward the 
foot, until some one could give the correct 
answer. I stood somewhere near the mid- 
dle, and next below me was a boy who 
was three years older and considerably 
ahead of me inthe various studies that we 
had. 

‘** How much are thirteen and nine and 
eight ?’ the teacher asked. 

‘‘While one after another of the boys and 
girls ahead of me guessed and failed to get 
it right, I figured out what I thought the 
answer ought to be. The question had 
almost got to me when I heard the big boy 
just below me whispering, apparently to 

imself, but loud enough for me to hear, 
‘twenty-nine, twenty-nine, twenty-nine.’ 

“Finally, the pupil above me failed to 
answer correctly, and then it was my turn. 

‘***Well, Willie,’ said the teacher, ‘let's 
see if you know the answer. Come, now, 
be pon a 

“I cocked my head proudly on one side, 
cast a triumphant look on those who had 
‘fallen down’ on the problem, and said so 
loud that everybody in the schoolroom 
could hear me:— 

‘* “Twenty-nine.” 

‘** Next, how many are thirteen and nine 
and eight ?’ 

‘** Aw,’ said the big boy below me, witha 
look of supreme contempt at the rest of us, 
‘thirty.’ 

‘That is what I had figured it to be my- 
self. and when the teacher said ‘correct,’ | 
wanted to fight. 

“I did n't assault him, but | made up my 
mind there and then, to depend on my own 
judgment in the future, and ever since, 
when I have had anything to do, and have 
figured out what I consider the best way to 
do it, I have gone ahead, remembering, 
when people criticised or tried to throw me 
off the track, how that big boy made a fool 
of me in the mental arithmetic class.""— 
Cleveland *‘Leader.” 


>. 

Little self-denials, little passing words 
of sympathy, little nameless acts of kind- 
ness, little silent victories over favorite 
temptations,— these are the simple 
threads of gold which, when woven to- 
gether, glezm out so brightly in the pat- 


tern of approves. 
—ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 
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“Then the Master, 
With a Gesture of Command, 
Waved His Hand*” 


Y frie uid, as his pupils 

first ¢ iround him at 

Pen know not what 

a plea is tor me to meet 

you a -day! I have 

looked forwa being a very 

happy event e, and 1 am not 

disappointed re proceeding 

with our busi! is look to the 

Giver of all our go things in thanks- 

giving. I kno f you, there- 

fore I cannot f to ask of any of 

you that favor whi erwise should 

do. I will ask refore, to join 

with me, for a ents, in silent 
prayer.” 

The tone of t meeting in the 

‘ Hall,” so-ca terally the old 

barn, at Penikes . the key-note ot 

all the meeting assiz and his 

associate teac lents for two 

brief summers same reverent 
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Starr Jordan, 
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The Bright Side of Lifet 
How to be ’ the one desire 
common to a , The under- 
lying caus¢ " : ss and unhap- 
piness in ma i environment 
to the contra tanding, has 
always been eak habit-of- 
thi ught UU) t I h and. strong 
habit-of-thought riably made its 
masters supe! ty. and to en- 
vironment, ar s, and to weak- 
nesses of all |} as redeemed 
them from ! and misery, to 
the enjoyment honor, and 
happiness. 
Happine ent upon 
ealth, ¢ t necessarily 
bring happit are depend- 
ent upon good thought, which 
evelops apf? neasure of 
all wealth habit-of- 
feeling at ction which 
produce hapy 
' Thus ma arized the funda- 
ental tenets 1uthor, whose 
world-wide ex ; a traveler and 
the purs ty-eight distinct 
occupations at his sub- 
ject broadly a t rce his lessons 
by many telling tratiot He also 
*PENIKESF, A R NCE, by one of. its 
Pupils. 50 cents. | H. LATTEN, publisher, 
Albion, N. we 
tHAPPINESS, as i Forethought Minus 
Fearthought ; by H e Fletcher. $1. HERBERT 
S. STONE & ¢ ( go and New York. 


shows, in what seems an absolute 
demonstration, that the fear element can 
be eliminated out of forethought as soon 
as it becomes evident that it 1s unneces- 
sary, separable and eliminable, and that 
energy and desire for progress and 
growth are beautifully stimulated as the 
result of its elimination. 

The object of lite is growth, and cul- 
ture is necessary to the best growth. 
No one is respectable who is not doing 
his best. The motto of the true optimist 
i ‘All can be, and therefore shall be, 
well.” 

When the motto, ‘ Fearlessness,"’ be- 
comes embroidered upon the banners of 
all of our religious and other fraternal 
organizations; when ‘Freedom from 
Fear" becomes the slogan of reform, and 
when Appreciation, Love, and Altruism 
are admitted to the councils of men, 
then, and only then, will famine end, 
selfishness fade, strikes become unneces- 
sary, misery depart, and Happiness be 
enthroned as the ruler of a joyously in- 
dustrious and universally prosperous 
people. 

* 


How to Speak and Write Correctly* 
UR English language is a live and 
() growing speech, which ought not 
to be and, in fact, cannot be re- 
strained by the bands of a past age or 
of an ancient literature, but must, from 
time to time, make for itself new expres- 
sions for new thoughts; yet the conserv- 
ative scholar, no less than the reformer, 
has his mission in language, as in poli- 
tics or religion, and a new word or 
phrase, like a rebel people, should be 
fought down until it has fought its way 
up and proved its right to exist. With 
this general idea in mind, Mr. Compton 
has classified his collection of miscella- 
neous faults under a few obvious heads, 
and has undertaken, as a rule, to pre- 
sent only errors concerning which there 
is not much controversy. Both the bad 
forms and the corresponding good ones 
are illustrated by examples, wherever 
practicable. It is a good book in its 
particular field. 


* 
Some Yielded a Hundred-Foldt 


Still to ourselves in every place consigned, 
Our own felicity we make or fin 

—( iO DSMITH. 
But curb thou the high spirit in a thy breast, 
For gentle ways are best, and kee p aloof 
From sharp contentions. —BRYANT. 

Anger, according to Mr. Fletcher, is 
the root of all the aggressive passions; 
worry, of the cowardly. They are the 
rankest forms of egotism, stimulating to 
no good end, not only dwarfing and de- 
pressing, but sometimes killing. 

They are wholly unnecessary ; in fact, 
they are parasites as much as are the 
cankerous worms that attack plants, and 
can be as completely eradicated. Tothe 
mind wholly free from them, every mo- 
ment is a delight. The stomach works 
better to the sound of a song than under 
the friction of afrown. Indeed, with a 
le-angered and de-worryized mind, all 
the bodily functions, and all the mental 
and spiritual faculties work more easily 
and more effectively. 

It is a noble philosophy, and is well 
illustrated by incidents from many lives. 
Its most extensive exemplification is 
found in Japan, which excels all other 
countries in its freedom from crime, its 
better appreciation of the beauties of 
art and of nature, its greater physical 
dexterity and skill, its fewer notes out 
of harmony, its greater general happi- 
ness, gentleness, and consideration for 
fellows and animals, its lack of religious 
or sectional prejudice, its universal 
patriotism and respect for authority, its 
delight in life, without fear of death, and 





*Some CoMMON Pegees or SPEECH, by Al- 
fred G. Compton. G. P. PUTNAM’s Sons, New 
York and London. 


tMENTICULTURE, or the A-B-C of True Living, 
by Horace Fletcher. $1. HERBERT S. STONE 
& Co., Chicago and New York. 





its many other desirable qualities that 
have commanded the respect of the 
world under the bright light of recent 
events. 

aa 


Little Gems* 

These are handy little volumes, at a 
low price, and the stories, six or Seven 
in each volume,are excellent, and written 
by seme of our best authors. One of 
these books is just the thing to take on 
the cars, or of an evening. ‘‘ Little 
Masterpieces,” edited by Bliss Perry, 
and published by the same firm, gives 
choice selections from the autobiography 
and other writings of Benjamin Frank- 
lin. 

. 

Business Precautiont 

S one who observes the rules of 
AN good breeding is never at a disad- 
vantage in society, so he who gives 
careful attention to what may be called 
the etiquette of ordinary business trans- 
actions will escape the annoyances and 
consequent losses of those who neglect 
such details. President E. A. Rice, of 
the Croghan Bank, Fremont, Ohio,gives 
us, in this work, plain, practical hints 
on one hundred and twenty-seven lead- 
ing topics of mercantile decorum and 
self-protection. The book tells one how 
to be ‘‘all business” by knowing how to 
do the right thing in the right way, and 
shows how the wrong way wastes money 
and wastes time. It is full of money- 
saving talk for old and young, for men 
and women, for business-like and un- 

business-like people. 


© 
Keep Sweet 


Worry neither increases our happiness 
nor helps us in our work. Even regrets 
for mistakes or negligence waste vitality 
and destroy our peace of mind for things 
which cannot be recalled, changed, or in 
the slightest degree modified. All this 
habit of worrying can be cured, the 
author's plan in a nutshell including ten 
commandments :— 

1. Consider what must be involved in 
the truth that God is infinite and that 
yor. are a part of his plan. 

2. Memorize some of the Scripture 
promises, and recall them when’ the 
temptation to worry returns. 

3. Cultivate a spirit of gratitude for 
daily mercies. 

4. Realize worrying as an enemy 
which destroys your happiness. 

5. Realize that it can be cured by per- 
sistent effort. 

6. Attack it definitely as something to 
be overcome. 

7. Realize that it never has done and 
never can do the least good. It wastes 
vitality and impairs the mental faculties. 

8. Help and comfort your neighbor. 

9. Forgive your enemies ana conquer 
your aversions. 

10. Induce others to join the Don't 
Worry Movement. 


* 
The Story of West Florida 


Historians have failed to recognize 
that, in limits and political jurisdiction, 
there have existed no fewer than three 
separate and distinct West Floridas. 
They have also too readily accepted the 
dicta of Madison and Livingston, secre- 
tary of state and minister to France 
respectively, when the Louisiana pur- 
chase was made, that West Florida was 
included in the Louisiana purchase, 
when the weight of historical and con- 
temporary testimony is directly opposed 
to any such inclusion. 

This volume tells the real story of the 
three West Floridas,—British, Spanish, 
and American,—and points out the er- 
rors of Madison and Livingston. It 
treats its subject in a masterly manner. 





“TALES FROM McCLure’s, by Octave Thanet, 
mers Harvey Smith, Morgan Robertson, Etc. 
JOUBLEDAY & MCCLURE COMPANY, New York. 





tSmatt Tack ApouTt Business, by A. E. 
Rice. THE FREMONT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Fremont, Ohio. 





tDon’t Worry, the Scientific Law of Ha 
ness, by Theodore F. Seward. 4ocents. Publis 
by the author, 67 Irving Place, New York City. 





§$West FLORIDA AND Its RELATIONS TO THE 
HIsTORICAL CARTOGRAPHY OF THE UNITED 
STATES, by Henry E. Chambers. THe JouHNs 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore. 
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Accurate Use of English 


MARKS A MAN AS _ REFINED and cul- 
tivated far more than DRESS or MANNER 
can. The most useful tool for acquiring an 
accurate use of English is 


The Student’s 
Standard Dictionary, 


an sprtdametat of the famous Funk & Wag- 
nall’s Standard Dictionary. \|t is a mod- 
pant but full, easily handled, low-priced 
reference book, containin 923 pages, 60,000 
Words and Phrases, 1 .225 Pictorial Illustra- 
Hons. Synonyms, Antonyms, Foreign Phrases 

Faulty Diction, Disputed Pronunciation, Ab- 
breviations, etc., etc. This book contains the 


English Language as it is To-Day. 


It is incomparably the newest and best Dic- 
tionary in existence for the every-day use of 
of English-speaking people. 

“No one can conceive the wealth of information, the 
convenience for reference, the elimination of non- 
essentials which make this book worth much more than 
the price to any student, teacher or writer.’’—Svston 
Journal bf Education, 


Svo, cloth, leather back, $2.50; sheep, 84.00. 
Indexed, 50 cents additional. 


For sale by all book dealers, of sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of the price, by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
5 & 7 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


Physical Foundations 
Are Built in Youth... 


The greatest cleanser of delicate organisms 
of boys and girls : the surest safeguard against 
diseases in after years is 


POLAND WATER 


The Purest and Most Valuable Med- 
icinal Water in the World, 














Send for *‘Water Book” and Litera- 
ture regarding the great power of this 
water to 


HIRAM RICKER & SONS 


So. POLAND, - - - = Maine. 
BOSTON, - = 175 Devonshire St. 
NEW YORK, - - 3 Park Place. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1711 Chestnut St. 


FREE for One Hour’s Work 


e will give this open face, 
stem-wind Nickel Watch, 
with an alarm attachment, 
warranted—with Chain and 

harm, for the sale of 25 
packages of our famous Caffee 
retts Headache Tabicts 
at 10 cents per package, 
guaranteed; or 1o«Battie. 
ship Maine” Souvenir 
Spoons at 35 cents each. 
No money required—send ref- 
erences. Illustrated catalogue 
and large premium list sent free. Premiums sent 
when you have sold goods and remitted the amount, 

WALE BRB EDMUND CO., 
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a 
American and English 
Limited Express Trains 


‘‘1T was during the ever 

| memorable year of the 
‘ Chicago Exhibition 
that the New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad opened the present re- 
markable era of fast, long-distance ex- 
press trains,” says the ‘Scientific Ameri- 
can.” ‘Locomotive 999 and the Empire 
State Express are an old story by this 
time, and its remarkable 
punctuality, day in, day 
out, is accepted as a mat- 
ter of course by the pub- 
lic; but the famous train, 
whatever higher speeds 
the future may have in 
store, will always figure 
conspicuously in the an- 
nals of the world’s rail- 
roads as being the first 
to maintain a regular 
schedule speed of over 
fifty-two miles an hour 
for an unprecedented 
distance, and for runs of 
unprecedented length 
between stops. 

‘‘We say this with all 
due deference to the 
splendid work which had 
been done for several 
decades on the crack English roads,where 
regularexpress trains,with a booked speed 
of about fifty miles an hour, had been run- 
ning with great regularity; and where, 
during the annually recurring summer 
competition, some scheduled speeds of 
about sixty miles an hour had been main- 
tained for trips of overfour hundred miles. 
The regular trains, previous to the year 
of which we speak, however, rarely ran 
further than about seventy miles be- 





By Courtesy of “The Scientific American” 


NO. 999, A TYPICAL AMERICAN EXPRESS ENGINE 


tween stops, and the trains that were 
scheduled for sixty miles an hour were 
literally ‘‘racing outfits,” run for a few 
weeks in the summer season, in the en- 
deavor to secure or hold the much cov- 
eted record from London to Aberdeen. 
‘‘What gave the Empire State Express 
its world-wide celebrity was its high av- 
erage s , the great distances (nearly 
1000 miles,) over which this speed was 
maintained, and the great distances cov- 
ered by the train between stops,—the 
first stage of the journey, New York to 
Albany, 142.88 miles, at the rate of 53.58 
miles per hour, being by far the longest 
scheduled run without stop ever attempt- 
ed. It was natural that the remarkable 
work done by the New York Central 
should stimulate engineers in the home 
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WALTER WELLESLEY 


of the ‘‘fast express,” and of late years 
there has been a gradual rising of the 
speed of the few crack trains on the 
leading English roads. The fastest long- 
distance run without stop in Great Brit- 
ain is now made on the Great Western 
Railway, the first section of the Cornish 
Express covering the distance frém Lon- 
don to Exeter, 193.36 miles, at the rate 
of 53.30 miles per hour.” 

The curvature on the New York Cen- 
tral road is fully ten times as great as 
that on the Great Western, but the 
grades of the latter are nearly ten times 
as great as those of the former. The 





By Courtesy of **The Scientific American” 
THE “WORCESTER,” A TYPICAL ENGLISH EXPRESS ENGINE 


American train, weighing 486,000 pounds, 
is drawn by such locomotives as No. 
999, a four-coupled, eight-wheeled ma- 
chine, with ‘‘cylinders nineteen by twen- 
ty-four inches; diameter of drivers, 
eighty-six and one-half inches; weight 
on drivers, 84,000 pounds; total weight, 
124,000; heating surface, 1,930 square 
feet ; steam pressure, 190 pounds.” The 
English train weighs 400,344 pounds, 
and is pulled by such engines as the 
‘* Worcester,” 
with ‘inside 
connected cyl- 
inders, and a 
single pair of 
driving 
wheels. The 
cylinders are 
nineteen inch- 
es diameter 
by twenty- 
four inches 
stroke,and the 
drivers are 
seven feet 
eight inches 
in diameter. 
The weight 
on the trucks 
is 39,872 lbs., 
onthedrivers, 
39,984 lbs., 
and on the 
trailing 
wheels, 27,664 
Ibs., the total 
weight of the 
engine being 107,520 lbs. avoirdupois. 
‘*In conclusion, the reader will natural- 
ly institute comparisons between these 
two fine locomotive performances, and 
lace the palm where in his own mind it 
longs. The New York Central train 
is considerably heavier, the road is more 
full of curvature and the train is handi- 
capped at the outset by having to run 
at greatly reduced speed for the first ten 
miles. mn the other hand, the Great 
Western run is one-third longer, and the 
hills which have to be climbed add great] 
to the difficulty of maintaining a hig 
aa speed. In s the Empire 
State Express isa sh e the faster.” 
x 


‘‘What can be more palpably absurd 
and ridiculous than the prospect held 





out of locomotives traveling twice as fast 
as horses?” asked a writer in the English 
Regie fi Review,” for March, 1825. 
‘‘We trust that Parliament will, in all 
the railways it may grant, /imit the 
speed to eight or nine miles an hour, 
which, we entirely agree with Mr. Syl- 
vester, is as great as can be ventured.” 


v 
To Enlarge the Solar Spectrum 


No invention of our time has advanced 
the science of optics more than Professor 
A. A. Michelson’s new Echelon spectro- 
scope, yet its philosophy is very simple. 
If we set on a table, touching one an- 
other on their largest surfaces, twelve 
plates of glass, all six inches wide and 
one inch thick, but the first twelve inches 
high, the second eleven, etc., the last be- 
ing only one inch high, it is evident that 
all rays of light falling upon the first 
plate, within one inch of the table, must 
pass through twelve thicknesses of glass; 
that all falling upon the first plate, be- 
tween heights of one and two inches,must 
pass through eleven thicknesses, etc., 

down to one inch for all 
rays falling on the plate 
between eleven and twelve 
inches from the table. 


If the rays are retarded | 


10,000 waves in passing 
through one thickness, 
evidently they will be hin- 
dered 20,000, 30,000, etc., 
waves in passing through 
two or three thicknesses, 
etc., the possible limit, by 
using as many glasses as 
will transmit the rays 
readily, being about 500,- 
ooo. If the rays be all of 
one color, it is evident that 
the Echelon spectroscope, 
especially if combined with 
diffraction gratings, will 
give so wide a range of 
velocities that the color 
may be spread out to al- 
most its total limit of 
lightness or dullness, a re- 
sult heretofore practically unattainable. 
This extreme diffusion makes it easy to 
observe the alterations of the vibrations 
of light in the magnetic field, as first 
noted imperfectly by Dr. Zeeman in 1897. 
The Echelon spectroscope in optics will 
probably prove as useful as the sono- 
meter is in acoustics. 
* 

A French watchmaker doing business 
at Geneva, Switzerland, places in his 
clocks and watches little slabs of vul- 
canized rubber, on which a phonograph 
has been made to trace certain words in 
grooves corresponding with the names 
of the hour and important fractions of 
hours. When a button is pressed, one 
of the new timepieces pronounces the 
hour distinctly. An alarm can be set to 
press the button at a certain time, when 
the phonograph will ring a bell and call 
to the sleeper: ‘‘It’s six o'clock; get up.” 
Some add: ‘‘Don’t go to sleep again.” 





4% How Goods Are Ordered By Mali. 


Few ple have any idea of the vast amount 
of oeale "thas is being shipped by freight, 
express and mail direct to the farmer and 
the home, and few people have any idea how easy 
the great mail-order houses have made buying at 
wholesale, and how great are the inducements they 
offer to secure orders. 

This officeis just in receipt of Cobalogne No. 
107, issued by Sears, Roebuck & Co., of Chicago, 
a vast department store boiled down, so that 
you can sit down at your desk or table in 
your own home, and select just such goods as 

ou want, and everything is made so plain by 
arge, handsome, clear illustrations, plainly 
written descriptions and prices in plain fig- 
ures, that everyone can order by mail; have 
the advantage of such a vast variety to select 
from and sach very low prices that it cer- 
tainly is not strange that these big department 
stores which issue these big catalogues are at- 
tracting the attention of buyers everywhere 
in every waik of life. Sears, Roebuck & Co.’s 
Gaseiouss is certainly a merchandise ency- 
clopedia, a book of 1120 pages, weighing 
nearly 4 nds, and while it requires 30 cents 

tage alone to mail it, they send it postpaid 
© any address on receipt of only 15 cents to Ce 

y the tage. Everything you will find in the 
| ote partment stores, everything that is offered 
for sale in any kind ot a store anywhere, is found 
complete in this catalogue, and so plainly illu- 
strated and described, and priced so low, that it is 
not strange that people are so anxious to get this 
book, and that so many send to this house for their 
goods. We are informed that it requires seventy 

loads paper to print their Fall edition of this 

y 


car’ of 

catalogue, inting presses runni 

night and day be putas foams And Sspaenae tb 
stamps to mail them. Only from such 

stupendous figures can it be comprehended to what 

extent le everywhere are sending their orders 

to this for everything they eat. use or wear. 

















This Bedstead is a gay deceiver. 

As you look at it you mentally classify 
it with the $40 and $50 Brass Beds. It 
has an air of extravagance, and its ap- 
pointments are most elaborate and beau- 
tiful. It looks to be worth every cent of 
$50, yet it costs here only $22 in any size 
—single, two-thirds or double. 

It has the 
fashionable swell foot now so universally 
in demand and the recently patented 
twin-wheei castors. It is heavily trimmiéd, 
and has collars, clamps, balls, rosettes, etc. 
The frames are of extra size, and are 


It is a very ambitious bed. 








| unusually decorative. 


Paine Furniture Co., 
Rugs, Draperies and 
Furniture..... 
_ Canal St., Boston, Mass. 


From Epilepsy, Epileptic Spells, Fits, 
Spasms, St. Vitus’ Dance, Falling Sick- 
; hess, Vertigo, etc., have children or rela- 
| tives that do so, or know people that 
| are afflicted, My New Discovery, 
Epilepticide, will cure them, and all 


you are asked to do is to send for a 
Free Bottle, and try it. I am quite 





prepared to abide by the result. It 
has cured thousands where every- 
thing else has failed. Please give 


full name, AGE, and postoffice and ex 
press address 


WM. H. MAY, M.D., May Laboratory, 
94 Pine St., New York City. 


Note.—All sufferers are advised to send for 
Gratuitous Expert Advice and a Free Bottle of 
this New Discovery,which is an Unfailing Cure for 
any and all of the frightful forms of Epilepsy and 
allied nervous diseases. When writing Dr. May, 
please mention Success 















And Chain 
By selling 50 pounds 
’ 
Baker’s Teas, 
Ete., or sell 25 Ibe- 
for a Ladies’ Solid 
Silver Watch and 
Chain; 50 Ibs for a 
Waltham orElgin Gold 
Watch and Chain (La- 

dies’ or Gent's) 10 Ibs, for . 
Crescent Camera ; 50 bs. for a Baker Folding Camera or 
a Dinner Set of 112 pieces; 75 lbs. fora Pore’ Girls’ 
Bicycle; 100-150 Ibs. for ladies’ or Gents’ Bicyc 

press Free, Write for Catalogue and Particulars. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept 07), SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


“AGENTS WANTED 
AT ONCE. 


Agents who desire a profitable line of goods, which 
are extensively advertised, to canvas with are wanted 
at once for Dr. Scott's Celebrated Electric Corsets, 
Brushes, Belts, Safety Razors and other goods. At 
the commissions we give you can make from $1,000 to 
$2,000 a year; send at once for our liberal terms; we 
give exclusive territory and free samples to every 
agent who works for us. 

Pall Mall Electric Ass'n, Room 23, 842 Broadway, New York 
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AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 
Dy 
ORIS V rf MARDEN 

SUBSCRIPTION ne dollar per year, pay- 
able in advar pies, ten cents. 

ENGLISH St RICE: Six shillings per 
year ; sing ence; post free. 

GERMAN 5 RICE Six marks per 
year ; sing fennige 

FRENCH 5 ! I E: 7.50 francs per 
year; singk times 

New subscript egin with any number. 

REMITTAN ways be made by the 
safest met! the sender. Post- 
office and | M Orders are safe, and 
may be ser 

CHANGE | both your old and 
new address hanged. 

THE NAME of inty, and Post-office 
should a ame when writing, 
otherwise we name on our books. 

All correspond me addressed, THE 
SUCCESS ooper Union, New 
York City 
Copyright ESS COMPANY. 


second-class matter. 
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Success as a Detective 


A Famous Professional Tells of the Qual- 
ities that Make a Good Detector 

= Crime 
essful detective, 
nust have, first 
aptitude; then, 
ns, and last, but 
inexhaustible 
Without all of 
ay grow to bea 
excellent police- 


far from 
fund [ 
these qua 
satisfactor 


ot 


man, but ype to be a suc- 
cessful det me,’’ says the fa- 
mous ex-ch [Thomas Byrnes, 
in the New ¥ ng Post.” 

“As to a ay by which to 
start upor r,l am &me- 
what in began as an 
ordinary | on December 
10, 1863 voted question 
whether has its advan- 
tages. | s a detriment; 
in anothe man in uni- 


form has getting to know 
criminals,—a iseful knowl- 


edge for a His brass but- 
tons are and all the 
thieves, | the like, give 
him a wid other hand, 
the patrolma 4 young man 


habits ot nd obedience. 


Then, too, a ance may give a 
patrolman of showing 
certain tale win hima 
place on t etective force. 
During my f the detective 
force chief abit tokeepa 
sharp look ng young pa- 
trolmen. If any such, I sent 
for them and ¢ m a month's trial. 
I believe the is in vogue in 
the police all big American 
and Europea 

‘But let 1 the intending de- 
tective to ke 1 all fiction pro- 
fessing t pursuit. Even 
the better ature of this kind 
is harmful untrue. Take 
Conan Do : Holmes.’ Toa 


practical surd from start 


to finish l man who fancies 
he could f a detective by 
diligent st ch as those of 
Doyle, Gabo Boisgoby, is 
grievously proper study 
of mankind [he proper stud- 
ies of the are criminals and 
crime. 

‘“‘Amate is somewhat 
dangerous e amateur be a 
brainy and ngster, he may 
pick up ma this way, and 
eventually w into a success- 
ful positior not advise be- 
ginning in the ofhces of minor private 


‘detective ag 
are frequently 


Such ‘agencies 
ost shady charac- 
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ter, and, before he knows it, the young 
aspirant may find himself classed by the 
police as the associate of criminals, in- 
stead of being regarded as a criminal- 
catcher. 

‘‘An instance of this has just occurred 
tome. Not long ago there was an ‘off- 
color’ private detective agency doing 
business in New York. A youth from 
the country joined it, confident that he 
was going to make his reputation there- 
by. A few days afterwards he was sent 
out on a mission which was nothing less 
than a scheme of blackmailing. He was 
not a stupid youth,and he paused awhile. 
That pause was his salvation. In the 
meantime, the chiefs of that ‘private de- 
tective agency’ were arrested, and two 
of them are now serving fourteen-year 
sentences for felony. The lucky young 
man from the country blessed his stars 
and has since joined the police force, 

‘‘Do not understand me as condemn- 
ing the dona fide detective agencies. 
Some of them are, no doubt, good schools 
for the young detective; although, as a 
rule, they prefer old and experienced 
men in their ranks. 

“Supposing the young man to have 
got his first start, either as a policeman or 
in a first-class private agency; he must 
then make up his mind that hard work 
and plenty of it lies before him. That 
is where the — of patience comes 
in. ‘It’s dogged that does it,’ with the 
detective. No matter how bright the 
young man is, no matter what sort of 
genius he has for picking up clues and 





THOMAS BYRNES 


doing the fine work of the profession, if 
his nature is one of those easily daunted 
by temporary setbacks, then he would 
better get out of detective work at once. 
The ‘easy things’ don’t count—the jobs 
which any merely clever man may ac- 
complish without excessive labor. It is 
the hard case which wins the lasting re- 
ward and shows the sterling quality of 
the young detective. 

“On dozens of different occasions, 
when balked in a given direction, I have 
forced myself to go back over the 
ground again, until finally, after many 
such endeavors, I reached the goal of 
which I was in search. Professional 
criminals are resourceful beings. They 
have to be, indeed, or else they could not 
thrive even for a brief time. Naturally, 
they manage to throw plenty of obsta- 
cles in the way of the pursuing detective. 
He must expect these obstacles; and if 
he cannot surmount them, he must find 
a means of getting around them. 

‘‘A detective must know no fear. He 
must be prepared to go into any and 
every ‘dive, no matter how unsavory,at 
the call of duty. That he risks his life 
twenty times a day must cut little figure 
with him. Let him remember that he 
does so in the public service, and that, 
unless he does so, he is no true detect- 


ive.” 
. 
Prize Finswers for June Question No. 2 


1.—J. A. Fowler, 27 East 2rst Street, 
New York City. 
ne MacLeod, Caledonia, 


3.—F. A. Yakeley, Gebo, Montana. 


‘ markable degree of development. 





A Notable Loss to Science 


EW members of the medical pro- 
g fession in the United States have 
attained higher distinction or 
more enviable fame than the late Dr. 
William Pepper, of Philadelphia, whose 
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death occurred in that city recently. For 
many years he was provost of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, which, under 
his able administration, reached a re- 
Ina 
brief sketch of his career, ‘“The Review 
of Reviews” says: ‘‘He was fifty-five 
years of age, and his death was probably 
due to the fact that his prodigious and 
varied labors had prematurely exhaust- 
ed his vitality. The most severely con- 
densed statement of his services to the 
profession, to the cause of education, 
and to the advancement of the city in 
which he lived, would occupy a large 
space. His father before him was a dis- 
tinguished physician and professor of 
medicine in the same city.” The death 
of Dr. Pepper, while yet in the prime of 
his professional career and surrounded 
with so many activities, is a distinct loss 
to medical science. 
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General ‘‘Joe” Wheeler was asked to name | 


the bravest deed which he had observed 
during the fighting in Cuba. He gallantly 
replied that it was the readiness of each and 
every soldier in doing and daring anything 
and everything he was commanded to do. 
To this veteran general of two wars, this 
universal courage was more admirable than 
the exploits of any individual soldier. 


Dewey’s Use of the Hoisting Tackle 

Dewey's love of neatness is shown by this 
story of the way in which he impressed it 
upon his crew. While in a foreign port, he 
ordered the heaviest hoisting tackle gotten 
out of the hold without delay. Nobody 
knew what it was for. After two hours’ 
hard work, the tackle was ready, and Ad- 
miral Dewey then ordered that a large 
‘‘chew” of tobacco which had been thrown 
under the guns, should be hoisted and 
dumped overboard into the sea. 


“Fighting Bob Evans” 

The story has been going the rounds, and 
is believed authentic, that the captain of the 
Iowa did not earn his belligerent sobriquet 
by fisticuffs or any other physical encoun- 
ter, but by a persistent display of moral 
courage. Evans was a cadet at the Naval 


Academy at Annapolis, and he put up on 
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this wall a pious motto which his good 
mother had given him. He was requested 
to take it down, but refused. He was or- 
dered to dc so by the authorities of the 
academy, but he abrolutely refused, in de- 
fiance of all discipline. he appointing 
member of congress took it up; and, at 
length, the secretary of the navy, who 
could not restrain the youth from following 
the ‘higher law,” concluded to let the mat- 
ter drop, and the cadet was thenceforth 
called ‘Fighting Bob.” 


The Hero of the Hospital Ward 

Frank Martinez is his name; a little, 
swarthy, smiling Italian, and when he is not 
busy saving men's lives, he plays the cym- 
bals in the band of the Thirteenth Infantry, 
U.S.A. Well may James O'Donnell Ben- 
nett, of the Chicago ‘‘Journal,” commemo- 
rate him, for he saved the latter's life. 

‘He was always awake, always near at 
hand, always responsive to the faintest 
whimper of a sick man. He had no cot but 
a hospital box. He helped wash our fever- 
ish bodies, built the fires, cheered us up, 
and would work in dripping clothes, say- 
ing, when asked to change them: ‘No, I 
am too busy; svon the sun will come and 
dry me.’ 

**When I was released, he threw his arms 
around me. Then he blessed me in his 
beautiful Italian manner. He waved me 
good-by. I could not see him then, for the 
grateful tears blinding me, but there is left 
only a great reverence and love,—and so I 
can behold him clearly.” 


The Cannon-Shot Rested Them 

‘To me,” says Congressman Gillett, ‘‘one 
of the most interesting incidents of the war 
was when one of the chief engineers of the 
‘Oregon’ came up to Captain Clark as he 
was chasing the Cristobal Colon and told 
him the men in the engine-room were ex- 
hausted and could work no longer, and 
begged him to just fire one big gun, for 
when they heard that the men would think 
the fight was on, and probably would re- 
vive. The captain acquiesced,as they were 
just getting in range, and the effect was as 
the engineer had anticipated, for with the 
first discharge the half-fainting men re- 
turned to their work and only gave up when 
the engagement was over ond the ‘Colon’ 
had surrendered.” 
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BEAUTIFUL BULBS 25°: 
For winter Flowers. 


For 8&c. we will send postpaid the following col- 
lection of bulbs, which will give you flowers the entire 
' pints large selected 

ulbs : 


2 New Sweet Scented Tuli 
1 Beautiful Black Calla. 
1 Bermuda Easter Lily. 
2 Giant Golden Sacred Lilies. 
2 Hyacinths, Separate Colors. 
3 Freesias, white,scarilet, yellow 
2 Buttercup Oxalis. 
2 Allium Neapolitanum. 
3 Spanish Iris. 
2 Grand Ixias. 
20 Kelbs in all 6c. postpaid. 
Free with Each order for 
the above collection: 3 pkts, 
for winter pot culture; | 
pkt. Butterfly Orchid (for pot 
culture); 1 pkt. Japanese Win- 
ter-blooming Morning Glories; 
_ Scarlet Pansies, together 
t 
and 
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our Catalog of inter 
Sweet Seomte! Tallp. Spring bulbs. All for 25c. 
4. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Floral Park, N. ¥. 
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THE NAVY AS A CAREER 


Glory to be Gained and Advancement to be 
Won Under the Starry Flag 
Ropert R. Owens, U.S. N. 


™’ INCE the news of the great naval 
victory flashed over the wires 
from Manila, a great deal has 
been said and written about the 
power of our ships and the glory of our 
fighting men afloat. Our fleets and 
seamen have been extolled to the skies, 
and thousands of barefoot boys have 
formed a resolution to become seafaring 
men, and gain glory and honor like unto 
that which has fallen to the lot of 
Dewey, Schley, Sampson and Hobson. 
There is certainly a great deal of glory 
to be gained under the starry flag, but 
there is another and more practical side 
to be considered, and that is that the 
American navy offers chances of ad- 
vancement and position to the American 
youth in times of peace. 

Everyone knows the path of promo- 
tion and gold lace which lies before the 
young man who has ae com- 
Academy 

onward 


pleted a course at the Naval 
at Annapolis. He may go 
through various grades to the proud po- 
sition of rear admiral, with its substan- 
tial salary of eight thousand dollars a 
year. But to gain admission to the 
Academy one needs either political 
‘‘pull” or an exceptionally good school 
education. 

Unfortunately, however, 
many bright boys in this great country 
who cannot avail themselves of the free 
education given by our grammar and 
high schools, nor yet gain the smile and 
patronage of the politician in power. 
Therefore Annapolis is for the few, and 
the many must be content to strive on 
in the ranks, but even then there is a 
future which compares favorably with 
the goals in most trade 
ashore. 


there are too 


branches of 


The First Stepping-Stone 

The United States apprentice system 
is the first stepping-stone in the career 
of a boy who wishes to follow the sea 
under the patronage and tuition of Uncle 
Sam, and the goal is a warrant officer's 
berth with its attendant salary of $1,800 
a year, which is increased by two hun- 
dred dollars after each successive five 
years of service, or a comfortable and 
lucrative command in the merchant 
marine. The road is long, and at times 
very much up hill, but the same can be 
said of every other business on earth, 
and a thing which should commend the 
naval service to a youth with an abun- 
dance of ambition and a paucity of 
means is that it gives him a chance to 
become a capitalist in a small way. 

When a boy of good education and 
physical condition, between the ages of 
fourteen and seventeen years, makes up 
his mind to enter the navy and has his 
parents’ consent, he has only to go to 
any one of the various naval recruiting 
stations and enlist as an apprentice. 
Before his signature is dry on his oath 
of fidelity to the Union, he is provided 
with a complete outfit of clothing, and 
then he goes to the training station at 
Coasters’ Harbor Island, near Newport, 
Rhode Island, where his life as a sailor 
begins. If his education has been neg- 
lected, he is turned over to a schoolmas- 
ter, who teaches him reading, writing, 
spelling, English grammar and arith- 
metic, as high as decimals; and when 
he has mastered these, as well as the 
art of making and furling sail, knotting 
and splicing, and the intricacies of artil- 
lery and infantry drill, he is sent to sea 
on a Sailing ship. 


An Opportunity to Save Money 

His original pay is nine dollars a 
month, but once on board ship he be- 
comes a second-class apprentice, and re- 
ceives fifteen dollars per month. After 
a cruise of one year in tropical waters, he 
is sent toa steel cruiser as a first-class 
apprentice, with a monthly stipend of 
twenty-one dollars. An apprenticeship 
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lasts until the twenty-first birthday of | 
the boy in blue; and as, during the 
four or five years he serves, he is pro- 
vided with food, clothing and a home by 
a paternal government, he has no de- 
mands upon his salary, and it remains 
in the hands of the government pay- 
master, drawing interest at four per cent. 
per annum. 

It is very unusual for a young man, at 
the end of his apprenticeship, to have 
less than five hundred dollars to his ac- 
count, and in some cases the amount is 
much larger. With this sum, if he de- 
cides to leave the navy, he has a capital 
which enables him to embark in busi- 
ness in asmall way for himself. 





Jack as a Full-Fledged Seaman 

When the apprentice years are over, 
and Jack has received his pay and is a 
full-fledged sailor, he is asked if he de- 
sires to ship over again. The answer | 
being given in the affirmative, he signs 
the muster-roll for another three years, 
and is then granted three months’ leave | 
of absence and three months’ extra pay | 
at the seaman’s rate of twenty-four dol- 
lars per month. After this furlough has 
expired, Jack goes to the gunnery school 
at Washington, where he is instructed in 
the art of making great guns and small 
arms, after which he goes to the torpedo 
station at Newport, where he is taught 
to make and handle such high explosives 
as gun-cotton, dynamite, and nitro-gly- 
cerine, and is also given a rudimentary 
knowledge of electricity, and is taught 
to handle a dynamo. 


A Straight but Hilly Road 

Then the path to the coveted warrant 
lies straight ahead, though, as before 
remarked, the road is sometimes hilly. 
The seaman-gunner, as this ex-appren- 
tice is then called, has only to attend to 
the duties of his position, obey his offi- 
cers, and by a certain amount of study 
keep informed on the new inventions in 
gunnery and construction, and he will 
be surprised how quickly promotion 
comes to him. And when about four 
years of hard work have been laid on the 
shelf of time, the cheering news comes 
from Washington that he has been ap- 
pointed a gunner or a_ boatswain, 
with his eighteen-hundred-dollars’ pay 
and the accompanying dignity of asword 
and gold lace, and the assurance that 
the position is for life, or until he has 
reached the allotted three-score and ten. 


Every Man to His Trade 

Of course, everyone who strives does 
not get the warrant, but then Uncle 
Sam’s service still has inducements to 
offer which compare favorably with the 
rewards in trade ashore. Not only does 
this apply to the apprentice, but to the 
man who enlists after having reached 
his majority. Whenevera person enters 
the United States naval service, a record 
is taken of the trade or profession he fol- 
lowed ashore, and at the earliest oppor- 
tunity he is given a chance to ply his 
vocation. 

For instance, one who has been a 
blacksmith ashore is very soon given a 
chance to drive a rivet or make a ring- 
bolt, and if this is done satisfactorily, he 
will very soon find himself rated as a 
ship's blacksmith, with a salary of $75 
per month. 

The carpenter, too, is soon called upon 
to give a specimen of his handiwork,and 
strive for the warrant rank of chief car- 
penter, with its accompanying salary of 
one hundred and fifty dollars per month. 

Other craftsmen receive similar en- 
couragement. 


A [an-of-War a City in Itself 

In fact, a modern man-of-war is a 
city in itself, where all kinds of trades 
and tradesmen flourish. The sailor who 
spoke strange slang and was much given 
to black tobacco and ‘‘tots’ of grog 
passed away with the square-rigged line- 
of-battle ship, and the seaman of to-day 
is bright, active, cleanly, and earnest, 
striving like his brother ashore for the 
goal of success, and ever confident that 
obedience, persistence and intelligence 
will place it within his grasp. He is confi- 
dent that success is to be had, and con- 
tent to strive tor it, as there are no 
strikes, no lockouts, and Uncle Sam is a 
good master and sure pay. | 
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“Just the thing I Want.” 
Send To-day and Get It... 


The New Standard Atlas 


Maps are 








is just what the reading public want. The large 
fully double the size of any 


are beautifully printed in five colors on heavy map paper. 


An Offer Without a Parallel... 


New Standard Atlas, you may 
$1.00, for one year's ssub- 


«sSUCCESS,’ and 


and clear and others published. 


If you want the 
have it. Send us at once 
es scription to this splendid magazine, 


the New Standard Atlas will be torwarded to you 
Free, Charges Fully Prepaid. 
ONLY ONE—We have many more... 
THE SUCCESS CO.: Gentlemen—The New Standard Atlas is 
athand. It is a big thing for a little money. Yours truly, 
GEO. BALL, Westhampton, Mass. 


You Need an Atlas...Get the Latest and Best 
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NEW STANDARD ATLAS MAPS: a 


~ Cuba, , , ' , , , 14 x 21 inches 
The World, “Satan. - 21 x 28 inches | 
j West Indies, . ; . ; : ‘ 14 x 21 clean: 1 
| North America, showing cable lines, —. . 21 x 28 inches 
“South America, Showing cable lines, ‘ 14x 21 inches | 

Philippine Islands, . . . . &f x14 inches~ 
| Mawalian Islands, . ; : , 11 x 14 inches | 
[Hawes . . . i. . . .« 24230 deckes J 


14 x 21 inches 
14 x 21 inches 
14 x 21 


21 x28 inches 


Spain and Portugal, 
Asia, Showing new Trans-Siberian Railroad. 
or inches 
| Oceana (and Caroline Islands), 
China, 14 x 21 inches 


— -~(hartoq Showing Matanzas, Santiago de Cuba, Havana, Cienfuegos, Manila, San 
Harbor Charts, Juan ; also Cardenas and Santa Clara Baye, and Island of Porto Rico, 











The Maps are the Standard of the World. 


Do not confound this Atlas with the cheap smaller Atlases now on 
the market. It is just out, entirely new, and twice the size of any 
others published. Size when opened 22x28 inches, 

You can be sure that you have the best when you get the New 
Standard Atlas. 
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subscribing for «Success.”’ 
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Your money cheerfully refunded if you are not satisfied. 
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79 DUANE ST., N. Y. 


Works and Home Off 
H. W. Beadle 


e, Canton, Ohio. 


Gen’l Agent. 
FIRE AND BURGLAR 
PROOF 
VAULTS AND SAFE 
DEPOSIT BOXES. 


Largest Safe Works in the 
World. “DIEBOLD” 


from $40 Up. Round-Cornered Doors. 


DIEBOLD SAFE AND LOCK CO., 


H. W. BEADLE, Agent. 79 Duane St., New York. 
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Before Purchasing a Bible 
Send to Your Dealer for an 


“International” 
Bible Catalog 
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4 —or better—go to your dealer and ask to be shown 

; a line of International Bibles. You will be astonished 

| at the infinite variety from which to select and 

agreeably surprised at the very small prices. 

Perhaps you will find the very Bible you 

: have despaired of securing. Better try. 

@ 


Illustrated Catalog on application % 


International Bible Agency, 


cove 150 Fifth Avenue, 
" New York...... 
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